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The National Headquarters remains in New York. 
Che section of the revised constitution providing for menthly meetings 


rhe section providing for 
not affiliated with a 
the National Association 


admission of independent 


members 


was 


The Woman's Journal is 
The editor of The Woman's 


the executive board. 


Enthusiasm for equal suffrage runs 
igh in Kentucky this week as women 
all the throng 


is spacious streets 


from parts of countrys 


morning. after- 
the annual 
thrilled by 


we have with us on our 


10on and evening for Con 


the 
plat- 


vention. Everyone is 


{ 


fact that 


forms not only some of the most dis 


tinguished men and women of 


but also three of the most 


renowned women of 
Mrs. Pankhurst, Dr 
\ddams. 


(\merica, 


the whole world 


Shaw and Jane 


The equal suffrage victories ID 


Vashington and California beel 


have 


pictured to us most graphically by) 
and 


the Continent to 


men women who have travelet 


make ti 


umph more real and inspiring, and to 


| us how they did it. Spirited ad 
herents of the cause have also come 

tell how political equality has 

rked when it has been tried, and 
thers are here to tell of their un 

ded confidence. 

\ltogether it is a most inspiring 
d eneouraging convention, and we 
re daily thrilled with news of the 
z00d prospects of more campaign 
Siates and more victories in the ver) 
near future. 


New Courage Gained. 

New courage to adopt new and pro 
gressive methods of work and es- 
ially to be resourceful and original 
perhaps the most significant char 
acteristic of the convention, and there 

10 questicn but that the whole body 
visitors will return 
with 


delegates and 
'o their State work 
hew determination and a grist of new 
meihods to be put into operation. 

Ve all have votes for women tags 
Oh our baggage, yellow badges and 
pins, and California poppies and six- 
Star buttons on our dresses and coats, 
women butter- 
as we go 
hun- 


new zeal, 


ind dainty votes for 
flies on our shoulders, 
about in dozens or scores, or 
ireds, the onlookers receive the fitting 


chological impression and we find 
victors and 


and 


thinking of us as 
conquerors. 

\t intervals during the convention 
cf what was 
address. She 


the m 


lr. Shaw gave excerpts 
‘0 have been her annua! 
tid in part: 

The 18 months which have elapsed 
Since our last convention have been 
vermeated with suffrage activity. 
Never in an equal length of time has 

ere been such rapid progress In the 
flistment of recruits and in the de 
‘velopment of active service. 


e executive board was adopted in 


Journal is 











an amended form. providing 


rd meetings at least every two months 

the admission of 
State 
adopted in an amended form providing for the 
leagues of 
retained as the National Organ. 


ues of over 50 
membership in 


suffrage leag 


Associaticn to direct 


ever 300 members 


made an ex-officio member of 


‘Thus by the aggressive out-of-door 


campaign the message has been car- 
people 
the trium- 


women of 


ried to a not unwilling 
congratulate ourselves fcr 
the 


was there 


vindication of 
Never 
example of manly 
womanhood than in the three to 
for women suffrage in Washing- 
1910, 


phant 
Washington. a more 
signal loyalty to 
one 
Vole 
ton in 

“Following close upon it comes the 
Here as 
and 
foes of woman's freedom more equally 
up. Wherever corruption 
and cupidity there the vote 


Califernia. 
the 


signal victory of 


never before were friends 


lined vice, 
held sway 
weak. 


suffrage was 


refinement, 


for woman 


Wherevel education, in- 
manhocd 


the vote 


dustry and self-respecting 


snd womanhood dweit there 


in favor of women was strong. 


‘These are the battles in this war 
for justice which have been victori- 
ous. Others have been and are being 


fought at the present time with equal 
courage and against greater odds, and 


yet the fce is always the same.” 


sessions of the conven 
with Mrs. T. 
the after- 

of Mrs. 
Desha Brecken- 


The 
tion Tuesday 
P. O'Connor's address in 
the addresses 
Pankhurst and Mrs. 
ridge in the evening. 

Mrs. 

Mrs. O'Connor said: “If the 
ity of men could be convinced that it 
their personal advantage 


public 


closed on 


noon, and 


O’Connor’s Address 
major- 


weuld be to 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


for 


We | 


and to the advantage of the State to 
accord the vote to women our fight | 
would be at an end,” she declared. 
When you ask them why we don't | 


vote they advance old threadbare ar- 
guments, 
en would vcete according to the poli- 
ties of their husbands. If this be true, 
why shouldn't a man want two votes 
instead of one? Another argument is 
that if women had votes men would 


no longer 


during that time I have always picked 


up my own handkerchief and not had 


the advantage cf a vote, either. 

“And finally, the great and over- 
whelming argument is that to give 
women votes would destroy man's | 
home. It doesn’t matter about wom- 
en’s, man’s home is the thing to be 


Then there is the last 
the refuge of 


considered. 
weak-kneed argument, 


the pessimist, that already the fran- 
chise is toc large. 
“Women are brought up by the 


theory of expecting undying faithful- 


the first being that all wom- | 
|en in England is not only a source of 


pick up their handkerchiefs. | sate | , 
. | w sir interests 
I have lived in England 26 years, and | © here thelr ” 


| themselves, 





ENTHRONED 





Aes ae 














ness, consideration, unselfishness and 
a taking of 
Slowly but surely 
unlearn this 
in the world, 
chivalrous to 


father 


shoulders by man 


she has to false lesson. 


There are men many cf 


them tenderly women 


my own dear was one of 


them. do not, we must not 


What 
justice.” 


jut we 
sentiment. 
we demand, is 
Miss Addams 
Addams, in 
Saturday night said: 

“Much of the 
litical enfranchisement 
passionate desire to reform the unsat- 


rely we want, 


and 


upon 
what 


Miss Jane her address 


cn 
demand 


new for po- 


arises from a 


isfactory and degrading social condi 
tions which are yresponsible for so 
much wrong doing. The fate of all 
the unfortunate, the suffering, the 
criminal, are daily forced upon wo- 
man's attention in painful and _ inti- 
mate ways. 

“Sydney Webb points out that while 
the wages of working men have in 
creased from 50 to 100 per cent. dur- 
ing the past 60 years the wages of 
working wemen have remained sta- 


tionary. The exclusion from all politi- 
cal right of five million working wom- 


poverty to 
English 


weakness and 
but a danger tc 


industrial 


industry. 
“Working 
help their own in 


hope to 
industrial matters 
clash with 
fellow 


women cannot 
may 
enfranchised 

They 
force ranks of 
respensible citizens, hands 
lies the solution to the problems w hich 


those of their 
workers or employers. 
an entrance into 
in whose 


must 
the 


lare at present convulsing the indus- 


trial world. 

“It is inevitable that humanitarian 
women should wish to vote concern- 
ing all the regulations of public char- 
ities which have to do with the care cf 
dependent children and the Juvenile 
Courts, pensions to mothers in dis- 
tress, care of the aged poor, care ol 


all responsibility from her } 





the homeless conditions of jails and 


penitentiaries, gradual elimination of 
extended care of young 
regu- 
billboard and 


Perhaps the woman who 


the sccial evil, 


girls, suppression of gambling, 


lation of advertising 
other things 


leads the domestic life is more in need 


of the franchise than any otner. 
“One could easily name the regula- 
tions of the State that define her 


status in the cemmunity. Among them 
are laws regulating marriage and di- 
laws defining the legitimacy of 


married wom- 


vorce, 


children, laws defining 


en's property rights, exemption and 
homestead laws which protect her 
when her husband is bankrupt. Then 
there are the laws regulating her 


functions as mother to her children. 


Those laws I hate mentioned defining 


her status and facilitating the func- 
tions of the domestic weman are the 
most obvious ones.” 
Miss Thomas 
M. Carey Thomas, who followed 
Miss Addams in a speech on “What 
Woman Suffrage Means to College 


Wemen,” stirred her audience to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm. 

“We an age 
reconstruction 


and 


of social 
all-round 
class today is 
strength and 
whica 


are entering 


and general 
no 
their 


the 


betterment, 


spending more of 
energy to eradicate wrongs 
resulted from a defective sys- 


which denies weman her rights, 
who have 


have 
tem, 
than that 
received a college education. 

‘These efforts, amount to 
little as compared to what is in the 
reach of as long as the 
franchise is denied. Our efforts have 
been rewarded to a great extent, but 
until woman has come Into her own 
and is recognized and treated as a 
citizen of the State on an equal foot- 
ing with man our work will continue 
as a mere scratching on the surface. 


class of women 


however, 


possibility, 


3etween 30 and 40 per cent. of the | 


are supporting 
associa- 


today 
The constant 


college wemen 


themselves 


tion in business affairs of the women 
with men has proved itself to have 
had an elevating influence. It is the 


woman who is making the 
equality. Our hope lies in 
the education cf both men 
women.” 


educated 
fight for 
education, 
and 

The speaker here made an attack on 
the system which would allow a man 
more pay for doing the work, she said. 
a woman often does more satisfactor 
ily. 

Other Speakers 

Miss Sophronisba 

spoke the 


Breckinridge 
viewpoint of the 
working woman. Mrs. Caroline Bart- 
lett her conviction 
that the ballot is at present a domes- 
tic necessity and that housekeeping 
is a public function.” : 

best,” said Mrs. 
noble profession, in 
which we would fain engage. Wom- 
an's interest in public affairs by rea- 
son of age-long experience in 
home-making and mothering of chil- 
dren has fitted her for politics, just as 


from 


Crane expressed 


“Politics at its 


Crane, “is a 


her 


well as have man’s activities in 
trade.” 

Miss Mary Johnston told how she 
thought women might be improved 
physically “in sweep and _ power,” 
mentally “in education,” and spiritu- 
ally with the “nobler and wider 
heart,” and she added: 

“She can do what she will. And now 


the thing of all others to be desired 


is that she will it. The time has 
passed when indifference will be tol- 
erated. Women must rouse them- 


selves to action. The crying needs of 
the time demand it. And with the 
ballot in our hands and with the will 
to produce better conditions our 
achievement will be unsurpassed.” 
A. E. R. 





Massachusets sent in the largest 
number of subscriptions to The Wom- 
lan's Journal last week. New York 
| was second, and Ohio third. 
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we 
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THE PASSING OF NOVEM- 
BER 
By S. Gertrude Ford 
A white fog in its lily-cup 
Held the last rose the sun 

kissed; 

A faint-flushed vapor floating up 
To shroud the Moon of Mist. 


had 


Her clouds before her sank to rest, 
A flock gray-pastured, silver-fleeced, 
The last light glimmered in the wes‘, 
The first star in the east. 


Not hers to bind the August sheaves, 


Not hers to tend the flowers of 
May! 
She in a rain of loosened leaves 
Must weep herself away; 


Yet hips and haws of ruddiest red 
Did her pale brow with rubies hang. 
Cuckoo and swallow both had fled, 
But still the robin sang. 


Like a kind nurse I thought her—one 
Who puts her wearied babes to bed 
Only when zest of play is done 


And sleep comes on instead. 
And thus, gray-gowned but ruby 
crowned, 
While leaden clouds turned ame- 


thyst, 
At last, above her and around, 


Went by the Moon of Mist. 
-Westminster Gazette. 
MRS. PANKHURST GIVES 


HER FIRST ADDRESS 


Explains Conciliation Bill in England 
and Tells of Conditions Demanding 
Votes for Women in America 








Mrs. Pankhurst’s first address to a 
large public audience on this, her sec- 
ond visit to America, at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, October 17, demon- 
strated conclusively that the interest 
in her personality and methods re- 
mains unabated. Although it was not 
meeting, the great hall was 
There was frequent and long- 
continued applause, and frequent cries 
of hear,” and “bravo,” burst 
forth spontaneously at striking points. 
New York Brooklyn newspapers 
gave considerable space to Mrs. Pank- 
hurst’s address—the Evening Post re- 
porting it almost in full—especially to 
the latter part in which she spoke of 
the need for votes for women in this 
country. 

“T have 


a free 


packed. 
“hear, 


and 


been irritated,” she said, 


“by hearing people say, ‘Of course, in 


England, but here st is different.’ 
‘The laws are good for women. All 
they have to do is to tell American 


men what they want and they get it.” 
(Laughter.) That is not true. (Ap- 
plause.) I have been studying some 
_of your laws, and it is not an easy 
thing to study American laws because 
they are different in different States. 

“One cf the laws, the first that ap- 


peals to women, concerns the young 
and helpless. In New York State the 
legal age of protection is eighteen. 
That sounds very good. But then I 


find a footnote. The law is practically 
Why? Because women 
do not count enough in your political 
scheme. If women were voters the 
law would be operative, it would be 
applied, it would be carried out. In 
two of the United States the legal age 
of protection of girls is ten years of 
age. Over ten, she can consent to her 
own ruin. Now, I ask you, the women 
the United States, if women had 
vote in these States could such 
iniquity exist? There is another State 
where the legal age of consent is six- 
teen, but the penalty is so slight for 
offences committed the age of 
ten that it might as well not be a law. 
I find that in the State of Florida the 
age is nominally sixteen, practically 
only Georgia, the age is ten; 
Mississippi, ten; Kentucky, the age is 
twelve. I am glad there is going to be 
there next week. We 
shall have something to say. 

“There are grievances in the United 


inoperative. 


of 
the 


over 


ten; 


a convention 


States, and it is urgent that women 
should press their claims upon the 


So 
Take the status 
of the married women. In very few 
States the mothers have equal rights 
with the fathers guardianship. 
Usually she has no legal existence, so 


Legislature since men have failed. 
much for the young. 


in 


far as these questions are concerned. 
Marriage is the noblest profession the 
world has ever known. What kind of 
protection do women get when they 
make that tremendous sacrifice, for it 
is a sacrifice, to risk their lives to car- 
ry on the race? Marriage means not 
only the heavy cares which maternity 
entails, but also property rights and 


worse. There are States in which, if 


a woman goes out to work, her earn-| 


ings go into the hands of her husband. 
We married women of England 
full property rights. 
us io that respect. 


have 


In the United 





States there are States where they 
have no legal franchise in even the 
election of the school boards.” 

Mrs. Pankhurst then said she 
wished to say a few words to the 
men present. “What,” she asked, 
“would happen if all the women took 
the old-fashioned gentleman’s view 
that woman’s place is in the home? 
Who are the people who are doing the 
civic reform wofk of this city, and 
in the cities of the United States, and 
of all other cities in the world? I be- 
lieve I can go further than that. For 
one man engaged in civic reform work 
there are at least five women. Wom- 
en care for these things that lead to 
those great social sores. They care 
more than men. They say the duties 
we perform at home in caring for the 
sick and helpless are greater. We 
need the vote to get wiser laws, to 
have political influence, to control the 
administration of the laws and see 
that they are properly administered. 
Last night I went to one of your police 
courts. I saw women intended by na- 
ture to be good and noble women. If 
they had had a fair chance in life 
they never would have known the 
meaning of the Night Court. I wish 
I could have taken every man and 
woman to that court to hear one girl. 
She was quite young. She admitted 
she was guilty of the charge brought 
against her. ‘Do you admit that you 
lead the life of a prostitute?’ A. ‘Not 
all the time. I only go on the street 
when I am broke.’ Q. ‘What wages 
do you get?’ A. ‘Three or four dol- 
lars a week.’ 

“What is the cost of living in New 
York? What would you do if you 
were in her place? What would you 
do if you had to make the awful choice 
between starvation and degradation? 
I saw this girl tried by a man, sen- 
tenced by a man. Never once has the 
vicious partner of her guilt, who has 
not been tempted by poverty, been put 
on trial and sent to the house of cor- 
rection. Are women really free in 
this home of liberty and freedom? 
No, women are not free. Women are 
still in political and social bondage. 
I know there are men who treat wom- 
en well, who love and respect women. 
These men will be the first to do what 
they can to set women free, so that 
they can work out their own salva- 
tion. So long as we have not the 
power to help ourselves, men are re- 
sponsible for it, and it is an awful 
responsibility. We may not be able 
to improve matters when we get the 
vote, but if we fail, if we fail, then the 
responsibility will be upon ourselves. 
You will be relieved. Only you give 
us the power to help ourselves. Till 
then you must bear the responsibility, 
and it is an awful responsibility. I 
wouldn’t be a man for all the wealth 
of the world. 

“I ask you to be true to your tradi- 
tions and try to emancipate the other 
half of humanity and try the experi- 
ment of co-operation on equal terms 
with men and women.” 

In this address Mrs. Pankhurst 
dealt chiefly with the present situa- 
tion with respect to the Concillation 


Bill. At the beginning she told 
briefly how the women carried on a 
strictly constitutional agitation for 
political rights for fifty years, and 
how, at the end of that time, they 
were farther from getting the vote 
than they were in the early sixties, 


how, at last, “a government represent- 
ing a party who proposed to stand 
for all those principles of liberty and 
equality which we women suffragettes 
we had believed in 
their promises, how at the end of all 
that, when the Liberal party was com- 
ing into power, we found that the only 
talk made franchise, or re- 
form, was the one that was going to 
give more votes to men and still leave 
women out of politics. 


stood for, how 


they of 


|many thousands, that we had raised 
and spent more money than had ever 
been subscribed during all the fifty 
| years that had gone before. Although, 
in the course of the agitation, hun- 
dreds of women had suffered imprison- 
ment in the fight, we were looking for- 
ward to winning our agitation. We 
had set out to win from the people 
who could give us the vote, from the 
governing people, from the executive. 
This small number of people set out 
to win from them a definite promise 
of a government bill, or, at the very 
least, the promise that if a bill was 
introduced, it should receive the time 
of Parliament necessary to put it on 
the statute bcoks of the country. 

“IT am glad to tell my audience that 
since I was here last time, although 
we have not won the promise of a gov- 
ernment measure, we have extorted 
from the prime minister of England a 
very solemn pledge that we shall have 
facility bill intro- 
duced by a committee 
called the 
bill for woman suffrage. 

“Tonight, ladies and 
am not going to explain and advocate 
militant The 
methods itself is a 


given to a 


Parliament 


every 


Conciliation Committee, a 


gentlemen, ] 
success 


methods. 


those in sufficient 


was here last time twice in the Brit- 
ish House of Commons it has passed 
its second reading by a bigger ma- 
jority than some government meas- 
ures. Last year in the suburbs we got 
a bigger majority for woman suffrage 
than the government got for their 
budget. This year we got a bigger 
majority than the government got. for 
their famous bill with the 
House of Lords. When the time came 
for the bill to go before the commit- 
tee, we were stopped because there 


dealing 


was no time for it, and so the bill was 
hung up. We asked the prime minis- 
ter to give the time. For eight long 
hours in a great frost some of the 
most splendid women of England 
stood at the entrance of the House of 
Commons and waited humbly with pe- 
in their hands for our 
and masters to condescend to receive 
them. 

“We all 
House rose early 


titions rulers 


that 
while 


waited day, and the 

we waited. 
Next day we waited again, and as we 
waited scenes were transacted in the 
vicinity of the House that I do not like 
to dwell upon outside of my own coun- 


try. There was assault upon women 
by the police, acting under instruc 
tion. Members of Parliament were 


pressed to ask the prime minister for 


the facilities that we had asked. 
Finally, there was the scene which 
has been described as the raid upon 


Downing street. I do not propose to 
As a 


consequence of that, 15@ women were 


go into details upon that scene. 


arrested and they were taken before 


the magistrate the next morning. 
When they were put in the dock, the 
prosecuting attorney said, ‘I have ne 
evidence, and that charge was with- 
drawn. We knew why that charge 
was withdrawn. It did not suit the 


government to have women in prison, 


But the consequence of it was 
that when our bill passed its second 
reading, it was by a still larger ma 
jority. The prime minister did not 
care to face a repetition of the scenes. 
He promised the facilities not for this 
actual session, but for the next ses- 
sion. The prime minister has prom 
ised those facilities, and he has re 


unmistakable way.” 

Mrs. 
exact 
the 


then 
the 


Pankhurst 
of 
that and the 
reasons for her belief in Its success. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


explained 


nature Conciliation 


dangers beset it 


Pankhurst was introduced by 


Harriot Stanton Blatch, presi- 
Mrs. Pankhurst’s dates so far are as 
follows: 





WORK FOR WOMEN 


Medical Inspector Points Out Plenty 
of Things Needing the Attention of 
the Mothers of the Race 


Certain conditions, controlla}le only 
through political action, which would 
seem to be of considerable interest to 
mothers—particularly the mothers 
whose boys and girls are working in 
factories—were laid bare at the recent 
hearings before the Factory Jnvesti- 
eating Commission in New York City. 





of | 


explanation and justification of the | 
matter. We got our pledge. Since I 


| 
| 
| 


the | 
Bill, } 


» . . . . . | 
dent of the Women’s Political Union, | 


| 
| 


Among the testimony introduced was 
that of Dr. Charles D. Graham-Rogers 
New York State Medical Inspector of 
who said he was “the en- 
ltire Bureau of Medical Inspection” 
for the factories of the State. He told 
the Commission he was utterly power- 


Factories, 


less under the present law to cope 
with the evil conditions he found and 
merely report on thein with 


| could 


recommendations for remedial meas- 


ures. 

Dr. Rogers declared that all his find- 
| ings were based on his own personal 
| experience in the various factories, 
where, he said, he himself had bent 





over the machines with the em- 
ployees, inhaled the dangerous dust 
land chemicals like them and later 


|analyzed specimens thereof which he 
himself had inhaled. 

“We lack entirely to make 
summary enforcement of our orders to 
“In the human 
which I found 


power 


clean up,” he said. 
hair goods industry, 
located for the most part in converted 
houses, I discovered young 
| children working in most unsanitary 
conditions amid flying hair that car- 
disease small hairs 
children swallowed all day 
With the hair 
flour, in which 
abroad. This 
in the 
and gastritis, 
irritation in the throat and 
conducive to tuberculosis. 


tenement 


ried germs and 





which the 
| in a close atmosphere. 
| they 
| the 


ised 


swallowed also 


nair is packed 


cal an irritation 


and intestines, nausea, 
and an 


chest 


producing bacteria. I 
other germs on the hair that seemed 


to be bubonic plague bacteria. I 


do 


not know whether or not the hair im- 
ported from China came from the 
heads of dead people or from victims 


of diseases. 
“I do know, 
the 


though, that 75 per cent. 
oj 
come 


physicians are getting their in 


from the working people with- 


effort to find out 
where the working people con- 





out making the least 
how or 
tract their diseases.” 


Concerning the hair goods industry, 


Dr. Rogers recommended legislation 
making it mandatory to install ap- 
paratus for the removal of dust and 
small hairs. This, he said, would cer 
tainly save health and life. He de 


clared some physicians had attributed 
leprosy, among other diseases, to puffs 
from these hair factories. 


\ most dangerous state of affairs 


he 


cent gas mantle factories, 


was found, said, in the incandes- 
where many 
| 


| small children are employed. 
“Young 


dipping 


people sit in a framewor 


collodium 


“The 


the mantles into 


and carbon monoxide,” he said. 





fumes from this produce an intoxica- 
tion just like alcoholic intoxication. 
Time and again I have found young 
girls in these factories with diluted 
pupils and every symptom of exhilara- 
tion found in ease of alcoholic intoxi 
cation Where wood alcohol is used 


: ; : iad : | there is moreover a strong possibility 
affirmed that promise in writing in an} ‘ I iy 


of blindness through the eating away 
And 


conditions I have found girls from 14 


of the optic nerve. amid these 
to 16 years working from seven to ten 
hours each day.” 


Dr. Rogers advised the absoiute pro- 


| hibition of employing persons under 
| 1S years of age in such factories, and 
the mandatory installation of exhausts 


and ventilating apparatus 


“Some of us, a mere handful of | means of remedying the evils. At 
women, just thirteen—we thirteen de- Oct. 20, Cleveland, 0.; Oct. 24,| least 3,000 to 5,000 cubie feet of air 
termined that these things must not| Louisville, Ky.; Oct. 27, Bridgeport, | an hour should be required for each 
be, and that we must find some way,}Conn.; Oct. 31, Baltimore, Md.; Nov.! person. he said But at present, he 
however difficult, that may be a pro-/ 3, St. Louis, Mo.; Nov. 6, Oshkosh,! declared, he had no power whatever 
tection for us. And, although we] Wis.; Nov. 8, Milwaukee, Wis.; Nov.| to effect changes. 
were very few in number, we were | 9, Chicago, Ill.; Nov. 11, Minneapolis, | Likewise, he said, the present law 
poor in name, we were weak in influ-| Minn.; Nov. 17, Omaha, Neb.; Nov. 21,| does not allow the Labor Department 


ence, we, this small David, set out to | Lincoln, Neb.; 
fight, if need be, the great Goliath of | Pa.; 
the Liberty party. It was amusing. | Greenwich, Conn.; 


They thought this audacity was amus- 
ing, and this little agitation, this 
would very soon come to an end. 
When I was here two years ago, I was 
able tell my that the 


to audience 


You are behind | movement grew by leaps and bounds, 


that from thirteen we had grown to 


| 


Nov. 26, Philadelphia, 
Hartford, Conn.; Dec. 2, 
Dec. 4, Newark, } 
Boston, Dec. 7, 

l.; Dee. 8, North! 

Mass.; Dec. 9, Rochester, 
Dec. 10, Syracuse, N. Y.; Dee. 
Montreal, Canada; Dec. 12, Toron- 
Dee. 15, 


Nov. 27, 


N. J.; Dec. 


| Providence, R. 


Mass.; 


| Adams, 
| i 
11, 


} 
| 
to, Canada: | 


Port Arthur, Can 
ada 


tc compel even the installation of 
che ap glass hoods over cutting ma- 
chinery in the pearl button factories, 


where fine particles of fly into 
inhaled 


lica, he said, gets in- 


shell 
he eyes of employees or 
The ; 


to the lungs or cuts the mucous mem- 


sare 


by them. 


branes of the nose, throat, and chest, 


causing catarrh and sometimes tuber 


culosis 


———<$— 
———— 


“Dvery button 


pear! 


; : worker | 
amined,” he said, 


. “Was found Suffering 
from bronchitis and laryngitis.” : 


Children are employe 
phosphorus match 
pack matches in 


ex. 


d, he declared 
in factories, “i 
boxes, although the 
law allows them to be employed mere 
ly in stacking the boxes, The soot 
is as dangerous, he said, as in the ‘te 
of the men who dip the match stic 
into the phosphorus and the w 
who sort the matches—many. 


omen 
if not 
most, of whom contract Phosphory 





stomach | 


“Most of the hair is imported from | 
China, and on some of it I found pus-| 
came across 


as the sole | 


necrosis, an eating away of the bone 
especially the bones of the jaw. p, 
Rogers recommended the absolute 
clusion 


ex 


of women and children jy 
these factories, and the prohibitior 
the use of white Phosphorus alt 


gether, as is already the case in F me 
- sip 


| pean countries. Only recently, he 
| said, the so-called match trust yoly, 
| tarily surrendered its patent on pred 
| harmless Sesqui-sulphide match, that 
| other match manufacturers might uss 
| it. gut some of the sesqui-sulphiq 
| matches, he said, were found +, he 
slightly affected by changes in th, 
weather, and a few orders were Car 


celed. Since then, he said, the mat 


| facturers have refused to make +h, 
| harmless matches. 
Among his recommendations fo) 


remedial legislation to 
sion, Dr. Rogers urged: 
| 1. Compulsory dust 
dust ventilation. 

2. Medical 


ployees, 


the commis 





removal! ne 


examination 


3. Instruction in industrial hvejen, 
|in schools, 
4. The establishment of a Di 





of Industrial Hygiene, composed 
medical men, biologists and cliemists 
| 5. The prohibition of work in cel 
| lars. 


| 
KNOWS IT WORKS 

So Governor of Oldest Suffrage State 
| Sends His Warmest Congratulations 


As 
known 


soon as it became 
that woman suffrage had wor 
in California, Governor Carey of Wy 
ming the 


sage to Governor Johnson: 


positive 


telegraphed following 


mes 


Hon. Hiram Johnson, Governor of (a 
ifornia, Sacramento, Cal. 

Now being governor of the first 
State that ever put women on an 
equality with men as to suffrage, rig] 
to hold office and property rights, | 
congratulate you and the people 


California on the carrying of the co! 
amendment 
the 


stitutional 


giving thes 


hts to women in State of | 


rs 


fornia I have watched the operatiol 
of these laws for more than a 2¢ 
ation aud I ean say California 
never regret what she has done 


Joseph M. Care) 
Governor of Wyoming 


ENFRANCHISE MOTHERS 


Mrs. Bowles Asks That Women Be A! 


lowed to do Their Duty by Their 


Children 


Suffrage, with public activity, is 
a phase of the advanced woman tf 
It is the pi 
itive motherhood in us seeking to sa 
strengthen 


ing away from home. 


children and 
When citizenship for wom 
is attained will 
her new privileges and powers On 
the home. Then 
political shibboleth will no longer )' 
“Votes for Women,” but the “Cause 
the Children.” 


our 
homes. 
woman concentral' 


betterment of 


We will take up the man’s scholar) 


of eugenics, the science ol 
proving the race, and find ways fol 
working. I see the stal 
rising with the fortunes 
There is strength in orsé! 
ization. Men know this, and it is \ 
reason that they have accomplished ! 
the individuais & 
thought Women 4 


ana 


im 


idea 


practical 
eugenics 


suffrage. 


what few . 
attempting. 
organizing their forces 

more, and after suffrage is attaine: 


mass 
of 
more 


will organize more. 
The 
the 


they 
stimulus of organization, 4° 
power of votes, will produce 
thoughtful, experimental, 
effort on the part of every wome® 
toward child-bearing and child-rearin® 
that will make men’s political “*" 


will 


personal 


izations seem local and trivial. 
that suffrage 
finer childreD 
Payne 


expect 
mothers, 
homes.—Janet 


to 
better 
and happier 
owles in N. Y. Journal. 


logical 


make 
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of the 
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—— 
EVADES QUESTIONS ON 
VOTES FOR WOMEN 


ex-President Abruptly Leaves Meet- 
ing While Suffragists Prepare Writ- 
ten Requests for Statement 


\lthough he had been apprised in 
ayance through a number of chan- 


neis 


“Some 
the 
They 


Colonel at an opportune time. 
had been promised a chance at 
the opening of the Colonel's speech, 
but were denied it when the speech 
Was done, the reason given being that 
the hour was rather late for a long 
debate. 





Before the final dismissal of 


that suffragists all over the coun-| the audience by a wave from Col 


ery were looking to him for an expres- | Roosevelt's hands, several ushers had 


‘on on the subject of votes for women 


in his 


Started forward with questions, the 


peech on the Conservation of| rule having already been announced 


Womanhood and Childhood at Carne-| that no questions except those pre- 
| 


e Hall in New York on the evening | 
° | 
¢ October 20, Mr. Roosevelt not only | 


wrefully avoided any reference to the 


subject 

efore any questions could be put 
from the audience—and this despite 
the fact that the chairman of the| 


meeting had stated specifically that at 


the € 

would answer a limited number of| 
westions if presented ir writing. 
Numbers of suffragist: were pres-| 


ent, many of them for the express pur- | 


pose of securing by the appointed 
means 
an suffreé 
Elizabeth Freeman, who has just been 
called back from 
has been working with the Women's 


Political 


London, where she 


and 


Social Union, to act as 
organizer for the Woman Suffrage 
Party of New York. Miss Freeman 


had taken the precaution of securing 
the assurance from the promoters of 
th meeting that facilities for 


papers, getting wind of the matter, | 


had come out with headlines announc- 


that Mr. Roosevelt be 


was to 


Ing 


| 
| 
| 


Mr. Roosevelt’s views on wom-)| their questions in 
ge. Among these were Miss | were pressed back by committeemen. 


| 








ques-| 


ms would be given, and the news-| 


sented in writing would be considered. 
‘When it to Miss 
| Klizabeth Freeman, an American girl 


became obvious 


whatever but left the platform! Who has worked among British suffra- 


zettes, that she was not going to have 


President, she forward with 


a group of her suffragette sisters. The 


crowded 


| 
| 
| the promised chance to heckle the ex- | 
| 


nd of his speech, Mr. Roosevelt! Colonel's retreat from the stage, sur-| 


rounded by stalwart committeemen, 
was made in a din of the suffragette 
cries, 


‘peveral men and a score of women 
pressed close to Col. Roosevelt to put 
all 


his hands, but 


SHE LAUGHS BEST WHO) 


LAUGHS LAST 


Journal Correspondent Tells How It 


Felt to Be in at the Victory in Cali-| 


fornia 


Ieditor Woman's Journal 
We arrived in Los Angeles just in 
time to be in at the home stretch of 


California's race for political equality. 


‘heckled” on the subject of votes for| The last mass meeting before the 
| 


women. The consequence was that 


the hall was packed, and many people} Monday evening. 


turned away from the doors. 
Relying on the promise of the chair 


man, Miss Freeman—and all the other} 4 “Votes for Women” pennant 
suffragists present—remained perfect-| adorned the back of each chair, and 
ly quiet throughout the address, try-| When the time for cheering came} 
ing vainly to find in it anything what-| (which was very often) these were 
ever about women and very little | waved at arm’s length. When, in the 
about children. The moment he sat| midst of his speech, Mr. Harriman 


down, however, Miss Freeman handed | 


to an usher four carefully prepared | well vote fol 
questions which she had ready in her} th« 
hand, and asked him to hurry them to) under it the) 
Instead, Miss Freeman de-| till they do win,’ a 


the stage. 


} Ol 


} 
el¢ 


ction was held in Blanchard Hall, 


der to secure only to find 


seals, 


: 
every one taken and people standing. 


paused and cried, “Men! we may as 


women now as later, for 
initiative carries tomorrow 
will pester us to death 
shouts 


roar ol 


clares, the usher returned to the back) aud laughter filled the hall, and the 
| 


of the hall and there tore the slips of| pennants, 
At the same moment! you are,” 


paper in pieces. 
persons all over the hall—not suffra-| 
gists merely, but men and women in- 


waving as if to say, “Right 
made a golden atmosphere. 
When Mrs. Foltz, who presided, in- 
Clifford he 


troduced Howard. 


terested in a wide variety of reforms} to respond, but Mary Foy, coming up 


were preparing and handing ques-| the aisle, called out, 


tions to the ushers; but before any of | 
these could be handed across the foot- 
lights, Mr. Roosevelt jumped to 
feet and left the stage while the chair- 
man abruptly closed the meeting. As 
made for the door Mrs. A. 


| 
his 


he 


Brooks, president of the Gotham Club,| and invited us in. 


“T have captured 


Clifford Howard and he is now ad- 
dressing the overflow meeting from 


Hall.” Later Mr. 
made his speech, 


the steps of the City 
and 
Miss Foy 


Howard came 


and still later announced, 


A.| “The mayor has opened the City Hall 


We are having a 


succeeded in detaining him for a mo-| lovely meeting over there.” 


ment and pinning on his coat one of | 


We came away, carrying our pen- 


the California poppies with its “Votes; nants and wearing our buttons, before 


for Women” streamers. 
velt stopped long enough to say, 
I'm with you, all right. What 
have to do is to convert my wife and | 
daughters.” Then he pushed his way 
through the crowd and disappeared. 
As soon as they realized what was| 
happening, Miss Freeman and her 
companions, unwilling that the meet- 
ing should be brought to a close with-| 


| 


} 
“Oh, | 


you 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


out the accomplishment of their pur-| of 
pose, made a dash for the retreating} ree drinks for having 


| 
speaker, crying out, 
en, Mr. Roosevelt. How about 
for Women,” but he was gone before | 


| 
+} 


hey reached the stage. 


| 
Votes | 


Mr. Roose-| the meeting closed as there seemed to 


be no end to the speeches, cheering 


| and enthusiasm. 


When the election returns came a 
groan went up from the yellow rank 
and the Antis hastened to wire to 
their friends in New York, “We have 
they 


the 


” 


are ours. 


city 


the enemy and 
Coming up through 
a stream of men pouring in and out 
the receiving 


the 


met 
I saw 


saloons, probably 


defeated 


“Votes for Wom-| women. 


“It was that wicked San Francisco 
that did it,” stormed our next door 
neighbor, “and we sent them our last 


, sevelt’s eC the | spare dollar when they had an earth 
Of Mr. Roosevelt's speech, the | spa 


Times had this to say: 
The speech was not on the whole | 
much about women and children} 
as it was about Col. Roosevelt’s ‘ene- 
mies’ and ‘critics,’ and the judges of 
the various courts, who he flayed time 
and time again in his written manu- 


50 


Script, and in special interpolations, | ranks of the Antis and 


in to emphasize his objections. | 
The women and children he discussed 
figured principally in judicial deci- 
sions upon laws passed for the regu- 
lation of working hours for women. | 
This gave the Colonel an opportunity 
what he thought about the 
judges who made the decisions he dis- 
cussed. While he was very explicit in 
announcing his ‘complete belief in the 
principle of trades unions—especially 
trades unions for women,’ he Tre- 
mained silent about the question of 
votes for women, and he did not say 


put 


to say 


What should be done with the judges} Now I 


whom he bitterly assailed.” 
The incident with respect to ques- 
tions from the audience is thus related 


| 
} 
| 
| 


| quake.” 


from the rural districts be- 


Return 
ean to tell a different story. With 
what breathless intensity each side 


diminishing majority! 


was on the other 


watched that 
At last the majority 
side and anxiety slipped over into the 
danced 
yel- 


joy 


across the line all 
low pennants waving in the Political 


and set the 
Equality Club. 

At present women are going to reg- 
ister in such numbers that scores of 
deputy clerks (many of them women), 
are kept busy all day. 

The opposition, clinging to the poor 
old straw, “Women Don’t Want the 
Franchise,” now declare they will call 
the In- 
just 


for the woman’s vote under 


itiative law 


and repeal the 

passed. 
Hurrah 

+t the men of Oregon, 


ansas and South Dakota go and 


the men of California? 
Wiscon- 


for 


sin, Ke 
do likewise. 
Rachel Benn. 


Los Angeles, Oct. 16, 1911. 





by the Times: 


men went there to question 


We went early in|} 


and | 


failed 


HOLD LIVELY MEETING 





Connecticut Suffragists Bil) Town, 


Sell Journals on Streets and Adver- 
tise in Show Windows 

For the past two weeks the bill 
boards along all the main thorough- 
fares of Bridgepert, Conn., have been 
placarded with posters of an attrac- 
tive young suffragette, ten feet high, 
In purple, white and green, wearing 
Sandwich boards announcing Mrs. 
address con- 
Woman 
scheduled to 


at Park City 


de . “oO , 
Pankhurst’s before the 

the Connecticut 
Association, 


last 


vention 
Suffrage 
take 
Rink. 


During the past week 


place night 


these same 
astonished streets resounded to cries 
of “Votes for Women,” 
News the 


“All the Latest 
Suffrage Movement,” 
Buy the Paper that Tells the Truth 
jramece the Suffragettes,” 
| —not 


of 


as newsboys 
regular profes- 
sold the Woman's Journal to 
| all passers-by, 


| One of the big dry goods stores dis- 


volunteers, but 


| sionals 


played in its show Window the statue 
“The Suffragist Rousing Her Sisters,” 


and another, 


the National Associa- 
tion's picture gallery of eminent suf- 
fragists. 
| The convention was slated to open 
| yesterday (October 27) in the ball 
| room of the Stratfield Hotel, and to 
| continue until this evening. The offi- 
| ne Association 
believe that it will prove the largest 
and most enthusiastic in the history 
| of the organization since, through the 
;} automobile campaign in Litchfield 
the spectacular work at 
fairs, thousands of new 
|} members have been enrolled and the 
subject 


of the Connecticut 


County and 


the 


| 
country 
of Votes for Women made a 
very live issue, 


| In that still larger numbers 
} 
| 
| 





order 
might be reached, the address of Mrs. 
Pankhurst—a certain crowd-attractor, 
| anywhere was made absolutely free. 
| With the same end in view, the Con- 
| necticut Association will present Mrs. 
| Pankhurst at Hartford on December 
1 and at Greenwich on December 2. 


OHIO’S CONVENTION 


The Ohio Woman Suffrage Conven-, 
Dayton, October 13th and 
remarkable in many 
there such press reports 
convention in this State. 
The news of the victory in Califor- 
the day, and 
filled the delegates with joy and en- 
The coming Constitutional 


tion, held at 
14th, 
Never 


of a suffrage 


was ways. 


were 


nia came on opening 
thusiasm. 

Convention was the leading topic of 
It was decided 


the suffrage question be 


discussion and action. 
| to ask that 
made a separate amendment. 
| Among the speakers were Charlotte 
| Perkins Burckhardt, 
Edwin J. superintendent 
| Edwin L. Hitchins 


Gilman, Mayor 


Brown, of 
| schools of Dayton; 
|of the Ohio Federation of 
| Prof. Emma of Cleveland, 
Mrs. Ella S. Stewart of Chicago, Mrs. 
| Pauline Steinem, State president; Mrs. 
Harriet Taylor Upton of Warren, 
| Mrs. Charles F. Kumler, Dora S Bach- 
Schauss 


Labor; 
Perkins 


man of Columbus, Elizabeth 
of Toledo, Emma Olds of Elyria, Ella 
|M. Haas of Dayton, Bertha Coover of 
London, Elizabeth J. Hauser and Rose 


Moriarty. 


A thousand dollars was raised 
through committee pledges. 

A few changes were made in the 
list of officers. Miss Hauser retired 


of the Executive Commit- 


membe 


tee and will have charge of the State 
Press and organization work, and for 
a time, at least, will act as chairman 
of the Woman Suffrage Party of 
Cleveland. Mrs. Steinem was elected 
to fill her place, and Mrs. Upton, 
president of the Association. Mrs. 
Sallie R. McLean refused to stand 


longer as Auditor, and Dora 8S. Bach- 
man of Columbus succeeded her. 
The State in the past year has done 
more work in securing endorsements 
from other organizations than ever be- 
fore. Addresses were made before 67 
Farmers’ Institutes, and endorsements 


secured from a large majority of 
them. 
The Woman Suffrage Party in 


Cleveland numbers now nearly a thou- 
sand members, and is by far the larg- 
est organization in the State. 

The standing of the first five clubs 
in the State is as follows: Largest, 
Warren Political Equality Club; sec- 
ond. Susan B. Anthony Club of Cin- 
cinnati; London and Springfield Clubs 
tie for third place; Harriet Taylor 


| Upton Club of Cincinnati, next. 


The individual giving the largest 
amount of money in the year was 
Frances M. Casement, Honorary Presi- 
dent. The town giving the largest 
amount was Toledo. The individual 
club giving the largest amount was 
the Warren Political Equality. The 
club pledging the largest amount for 
the campaign was the Toledo Woman 
Suffrage Club, the oldest Woman Suf.- 


frage Club in the United States. 
Headquarters will go to Warren, 
where the President and Treasurer 


reside. 

The Convention extended to Paul- 
ine Steinem a vote of thanks for her 
devotion to the Association during the 
years of her presidency. More wo- 
men are running for school boards 
this fall in Ohio than ever before, ana 
more active work has been done in 
their canvass. Mrs. Upton, who has 
had charge of the Constitutional Con- 
vention having com- 
municated with the 88 counties of the 
State, and is gratified to find so many 
among the the 
Constitutional Convention. 


work, reports 


friends delegates to 


WOMEN TEACHERS WIN 


Mayor of New York Signs Bill Giving 
Them Equal Pay for Equal Work 





The women school teachers of New 
York have won their long fight for 
equal pay for equal work. On Octo- 
ber 19th, Mayor Gaynor signed their 
bill, passed recently at a special ses- 
of the and now it 
only remains for Governor Dix to give 
his signature also, for the measure to 
z0 As the 
openly expressed his approval of the 


sion Legislature, 


into effect. Governor has 
bill, the matter is regarded as settled. 

The measure will increase the city 
budget about $3,500,000, or about four 
mills in the rate. With respect to this 
increase, Mayor Gaynor said: 

“It is said that the taxpayers object. 
On the contrary, I find they generally 
favor this bill as a measure of justice 


and good policy. And when we con- 


“DEEDS NOT WORDS” 


Women’s Political Union Opens Cam- 
paign to Defeat Two Hostile Legis- 
lative Candidates 


The Women’s Political Union of 
New York, prosecuting the policy ex- 


pressed in its 


motto, “Deeds not 
Words,” has begun its second attempt 
to defeat legislative candidates of 


known hostility to suffrage bills at 
Albany. 

Two candidates have been selected 
as particularly vulnerable to attack— 
Louis A. Cuvillier of one of the up- 
town districts of Manhattan, and 
George F. Carew of one of the Brook- 
lyn districts. Mrs. 
Blatch, president of 
clares that 


Harriot Stanton 
the Union, de- 
the political records of 
both men are such that to defeat them 
on any grounds would be to perform 
a real public service. 

Headquarters 
against 


for the campaign 
Assemblyman Cuvillier were 
opened during the past week in charge 
of Miss Elizabeth Ellsworth Cook, and 
the first guns fired at a street meeting 
held from four automobiles directly 
under the windows of the candidate’s 
own club house. Among the speakers 
were: Inez Milholland, Miss 
Cook, Mrs. John Winters 
Brannan, Mrs. John Rogers, Jr., Miss 
Elizabeth Valentine, Mrs. Raymond 
Brown, Mrs. A. J. G. Perkins and Mrs. 
W. D. Morgan. 

From now on, meetings will be held 
nightly, and a house-to-house canvass 
will the district. 
Practically all the younger suffragists 
in New York, and many of the older 
ones have pledged themselves to work 


Miss 
Elizabeth 


be made of entire 


in this campaign. 
CONCERNING WOMEN 
Miss Fola La Follette is much in 
terested in the organization in Amer- 
ica of an Actresses’ Franchise League, 
such as has proved so strong an aid to 
the suffrage cause in England. 








sider this addition of $3,500,000 to 
the next tax budget, it is not so great | 
after all. It is an of four |} 
mills in the rate. That means that one 
who now pays $1000 in taxes will have 
to pay 40 cents more, namely, $100.40 
by reason of this increase; that one 
who now pays $250 will have to pay 
$251, that one who now $1,000 
will have to pay $1,004, and so on, I 
am perfectly content as a taxpayer to 
pay this small increase, and I believe 


increase 


pays 


the vast majority of taxpayers feel the 
same way. They are not so niggardly 
as some would have us believe.” 

Commenting editorially upon the 
opposition which the measure had to 
overcome, the Evening Sun said: 
“Those who opposed the bill, 
signed by the Mayor, giving the wom- 


this equal pay 


how 


of city 
with the doing the 
and it was opposed very bitterly, were 
being un- 


en teachers 


men same work, 


seriously handicapped b) 


able to meet the argument of justice. | 


It was easy enough to show that it 
would cost a lot. That was admitted. 
But you can’t go on doing a real in- 
jury to a whole class in the communi- 
ty simply because it would be incon- 
venient to do the other thing. Even 


if it were demonstrated that the city 


was living beyond its income, and so 
that the change was impossible, there 
obvious retort 
unneces- 


been the 
sooner it 


and paid its just debts, 


would have 
that 
ary expense 
this being one of them, the better for 


the cut down 


everybody. 

‘As a matter of fact, 
sionaries for the 
those who were opposed to them. 
case, as in the of the 
most of the converts were made 


mis- 
been 
In 


the best 


women have 


this case suf- 
frage, wor 
by the arguments of the antis. 

“On the day after the signing of the 
pill, a delegation of about fifty of the 
members of the Interborough Associa- 
ticn of Women Teachers, the organiza- 
tion which carried on the agitation, 

Miss Grace Strachan, its 
waited upon Mayor Gaynor 


headed by 
president, 
to thank him for his action, and were 


presented with the pen with which he 


signed the bill. 


“Why should anyone suppose that 


, nese 
I am not interested in politics?” asks 


Anne O'Hagan in Smith’s Magazine. 
“J am interested in politics. I am in- 


terested in politicians, in measures, in 
management, in 
it for- 


assemblies, in party 
party oratory, even. 
ever assumed that a woman inherits 


all her tastes and interests from her | 


is 





Why 





mother?” 


that 
the Prussian Silver Cross of Merit for 


Dispatches from Berlin state 


maidens has been  be- 
Mrs. Anna Weerishoffer 
ot New York in recognition of her dis- 
the field of 


women and 


stowed upon 
tinguished services in 
betterment. 


So- 
cial 

Of the eight Massachusetts dele- 
gates present at the National Suffrage 
Louisville, all but 
The 
Luscomb) 


Convention in one 
graduates 
(Mrs. H. 


the mother of a college girl, and was 


were college single 


exception S. was 


herself a graduate from a famous 


“finishing school.” 


Dispatches from Los Angeles an- 
nounce that Mme. Severance was 
among the first of the new California 
women voters to register. Mme. Sev- 


erance is ninety-one years old and has 
been working for the enfranchisement 
Mme. 
Severance refused to place hersvlIf on 
as political 
but the 
suggestion that her occupation be put 


of woman for fifty-eight years. 


record belonging to any 


party, smilingly acceded to 


down as “Mother of Woman's Clubs.” 
Miss Gail Laughlin has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Colorado 


State Board of Pardons. She received 
notice of her appointment from Govy- 
ernor Shafroth at the close of the 


California suffrage campaign, in which 


active and able partici- 


of congratulation to 


she was an 


pant. A message 
women of California wus aiso sent 


Miss Laughlin 


the 
Shafroth. 


by Governo! 
has returned to Denver to resume her 
law practice. 

The first woman to occupy a uni- 
versity chair in Germany is Fraulein 
Woker. has been 
privat-docent of 
university 


For some years she 


at the University 


Berne. She had a brilliant 


and is now called to Leipzig 


“extraordinary professor 


career, 
to be theres 
md 


the 


to edit a periodical devoted to 


mathematical and experimental 


sciences. Her own specialty is chem- 


istry. Fraulein Woker comes of a 
scholarly family. Her father, a Swiss 
Catholic, is professor of history in the 


University of Berne. Her grandfather 
en her mother’s side was a professor 
of theology. At Berne, she has been 


lecturing on the problems of physical 
to 


“feministe” 


chemistry and of its application 


She is an earnest 


biology 
and has worked in support of woman 
suffrage in Switzerland. 
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NATIONAL CONVENTION NOTES 


The National Suffrage Convention at Louisville is in full 
swing when this is written (Oct. 21). Never before have we had 
celebrate the of constitutional amend- 
ments enfranchising the women of two States since our pre- 
vious annual meeting. The delegates are hilarious over Wash- 
ington and California—especially California, our latest star. 
The Jubilee Night 

On the Jubilee Night, the great hall was packed; every seat 
was taken, and more chairs had to be brought. Miss Shaw pre- 
sided. Mr. Omar EB, Garwood of Colorado gave a strong pre- 
sentation of the actual benefits that had come to that State 
through equal suffrage. His address seemed to impress the 
men in the audience even more deeply than it did the women. 


a chance to adoption 


Two Speakers from Washington . 

Mrs. Catherine M. Smith of Seattle, looking 
and girlish, gave a graphic account of the hard work done by | 
the women of Washington in their amendment campaign. Mrs. 
May Arkwright Hutton of Spokane followed. She made a 
great hit with a series of funny stories, illustrating the thor- 
oughness with which the women brought home to the public 
their wish for the ballot, having aviators shower down from 
their balloons slips of paper with suffrage mottoes, and putting 
“Votes for Women” placards even on the side-cloths of the 
elephants at the circus and across the back of every jockey at 


very young 


the races. 
Eighty Cherry Pies 

Mrs. Hutton said that she put forth efforts to 
secure the support en masse of various organizations. When a 
big G. A. R, “ecamp-fire” her neighborhood, she 
bought eight large boxes of the huge cherries for which Wash- 
ington is famous, baked 80 cherry pies, and presented them to 
the old soldiers. They filled themselves up with the pie with 
much pleasure, and then called upen her for a speech. She 
said, “Boys, | am not a speaker, I am a cook. I can only say 
that I want you all to vote for woman suffrage.” They cheered | 
heartily, their band began to play “Can She Make a Cherry | 


| 
Pie, Billy Boy, Billy Boy?” every one of those old soldiers 
voted for the suffrage amendment. 


especial 


was held in 





and 


California Well Represented 

Mrs. Elizabeth Lowe Watson, President of the California | 
kK. S. A., made a splendid speech, emphasizing the fact that | 
the successful campaign just closed was only the cuimination of 
the earlier campaign of 1896, and all the years of hard work 
that have been put in between that time and this. 

Mr. J. H. Braley’s address made a profound impression. As 
our readers’ know, he was the founder of the Men’s League for 
Woman Suffrage in Los Angeles. Before organizing it, he made 
out a list of the one hundred most influential men in and near 
that city—men who knew how to do things, who had been suc- 
cessful in managing their own affairs, and whose names car- 
ried weight. Among them there were only five whom he knew 
in advance to be suffragists, but 70 of them united in forming 
the League. Then they elected a Council of nine of their num- 
added “nine splendid women,” and set out to learn how 
the candidates for the Legislature stood; and no candidates 
were elected from Southern California except those who favored 
the submission of the amendment to the voters. 

The speakers from California were received with un- 
bounded enthusiasm, Their addresses and the other proceed- 
ings took up so much time that Miss Shaw postponed till al 
later occasion her annual address as President, which had 
been scheduled for that night. 


ber, 


Kentucky’s Welcome 
Kentucky's proverbial! hospitality was amply and delight- 
fully extended on this occasion. On the opening morning we 
were welcomed by Miss Clay, President of the Ken- 
tucky KE. R. A. She said: 


“It falls to me to voice for my State some of the pleasur- 


Laura 


able emotions with which we welcome the visitors and dele- 
gates from North, South, East and West, to this 48d Annual 


Convention of the N. A. W. S. A. We welcome you with hearts 
tender with the remembrance of the past, when two of the 
great historic figures which have made this convention possible 


gave their labors to Kentucky. In the early fifties, Lucy Stone, 
in the vigor and freshness of her lovely youth and enthusiasm 
for high ideals, spoke in the cities and towns on both sides of 
the Ohio River; and in 1881 she held in Louisville a Convention 
of the American W. 8S, A. She established The Woman's Jour- 
nal, which is now edited, with all the noble moral principles 
and polished literary ability which have characterized it 
throughout, by her daughter, Alice Stone Blackwell, who is with 
|us today. In 1879 that other heroic woman, Susan B. Anthony, 
made a tour through central Kentucky, and has left an endur- 
ing monument of her visit in the Equal Rights Association of 
Richmond, Madison County. It has had the longest continuous 
existence of any woman suffrage society in Kentucky; and 
though Richmond is a little city of five or six thousand inhabi- 
tants, it numbers far more than three hundred of the best men 
and women of the community. We welcome you with hearts 
full of rejoicing for the splendid victories which have crowned 
our cause in the last year. Never before has one of our Con- 
ventions been called upon to celebrate two victories of constitu- 
tional amendments—Washington, at the farthest northern limit 
cf our country, and California, extending to the extreme South. 

“We welcome you with hearts strong with hope for the 
future. The glorious victories that we have had inspire us, and 
in all the harbingers of hope, we see none greater than the 
Men's Leagues for Woman Suffrage. These prove to us that 
the men of our country are preparing to extend equal political 
rights to women, who, since the time when this vast continent 
was a howling wilderness, have stood side by side with them 
in the heroic labors which have made this great desert to 
blossom like the rose with the fairest civilization the world 


has ever known. In the great International Convention at 
Stockholm men of many nations formed themselves into a 


League and the Men’s League of California did grand service 
in the glorious victory in their State. So this noble band 
extends from California across the continent to Virginia, where 
the latest League of men has just been formed. We see, in this 
generous co-operation of the men of our nation, a better exposi- 
tion of the legend on Kentucky's shield, ‘United we stand, 
divided we fall,’ when a man and woman shall clasp hands and 
become a truer idealization of the vision of the poet and the 
patriot. So, with hearts full of all these grateful remem- 
brances of the past; of rejoicings for our victories ap1 of encour- 
agement for the future, again we bid you welcome.” 
Mrs. McCulloch’s Response 

The response in behalf of the National was given by the 
Vice-President, Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch, just back 
from California, where she had been giving her services in the 
amendment campaign, and paying her own expenses. She said, 
“Now we know definitely that all the things we have heard 
about Kentucky are true; we have met her brave women and 
handsome colonels. While we remember all the traditions of 
the past, we live in the present. Kentucky is proud of what 
her men named Clay have done in the past; but it is a pleasure 
to us to know that today, when Kentucky wants anything done, 
she appeals to a woman who is either Clay by name or Clay 
by blood.’ Mrs. McCulloch paid a high tribute to the California 
women: “Never has any class of men put forth such a struggle 
for their own enfranchisement.” She added: “There is another 
chivairy being born into the world beside that felt by a strong 
man for a beautiful woman. It is that felt by strong women 
for their weaker and less fortunate sisters. It is the chivalry 
foreshadowed by Spencer in ‘The Faerie Queen,’ in Britomart, 
the noble knight, herself a woman, who rescued Amoretta, and 
devoted herself to the help of all weak and helpless women.” 

Mrs. Semple’s Address 

Mrs. Patty B. Semple, President of the Louisville Woman’s 
Club, welecmed the Convention in behalf of the Club. She said: 

“When the Woman's Club was organized, three subjects 
were tabooed—religion, politics and woman suffrage. We kept 
to the resolution for a while, but gradually we found that our 
efforts in behalf of civic improvements and the correcting of 
outrageous abuses were handicapped at every turn by politics. 
Last year an appeal came to the Woman’s Club—to the women 
of Louisville—to take our schools out of politics. It was a 
gigantic fight, but we won. 

“As the climax of our struggle we spent the greater part 
of election day at the polls, and I think at the close of that day 
everyone of us had exhausted all the joys of ‘indirect influence,’ 
which is supposed to satisfy every craving of the female heart. 

“Our club will be twenty-one years old in November, and— 
we want to vote. We will make you most heartily welcome, and 
most of us will also welcome the principles for which you 
stand.” 

Miss Yates on Presidential Suffrage 

Miss Elizabeth Upham Yates, President of Rhode Island, 
reported as chairman of the Committee on Presidential Suf- 
frage. The report will appear later. 

Miss Clay reported for the Auditors that the Treasurer's 
books had been examined and found correct. The Treasurer's 
report was given by Miss Jessie Ashley, the Corresponding Sec- 
retary’s report by Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett, the report of the 
Press Chairman by Miss Caroline Reilly, and that of The 
Woman’s Journal by its business manager, Miss Ryan. All 
showed excellent work, and each was accepted with a vote of 
thanks. Miss Shaw said that Mrs Dennett during the past year 
had had to do the work of three women—the Corresponding 
Secretary, the Headquarters Secretary, and the Chairman of the 
National Literature Committee. 

Excursions 

The delegates speak enthusiastically of the automobile ride 
given them along Riverside Drive, by the Ohio river, and of 
the hospitality of Mrs. Alexander Pope Humphrey's beautiful 
home. Other excursions are to follow. A. 8S. B. 





THE CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 


Great interest had been aroused in the pending amendments 
to the constitution of the N. A. W. 8S. A. It centred about the 
proposal to allow local suffrage societies to affiliate themselves 
directly with the National, and to require the National Official 
Board to meet once a month. 

Some of the strongest advocates and strongest opponents 
the changes were members of the Official Board. It 
thought that, if they could get together and work out some 
compromise upon which they could all agree, and which they 
could afterwards submit to the Executive Committee and to the 
Convention with their unanimous recommendation, it would 
save much time and some hard feeling. Accordingly, the Board 
went over the old and new constitutions carefully, article by 
article, threshing out the arguments pro and con, and they were 


of 
was 


——<$< 
finally able to agree upon a satisfactory ie. 
points but one, 

The main objection to letting locals join the Nationa’ 
been the fear that it would disintegrate the State Asso . 
This was met by inserting a proviso that locals NOW auxilis 
to any of our State Associations shall not be eligible to pas 
membership in the National, unless they are refused auxi] 
ship by their cwn States. The object of those advocating ¢} 
original change had not been to entice local auxiliaries - 
desert the State for the National, but to get into the Nationa 
the many suffrage organizations which are not now 


upon a} 


had 


lations 


lal 


0 


auxiliar 
to anything. Several large bodies of this kind have “th 
applied to become affiliated with the National. 
There was considerable difference of opinion as to } 
AQ 


large a society ought to be before it could be admitted to dire 
membership in the National. Some wanted to set the }j:): 
high as 500, others as low as 50. The Board finally agreed 4, 
recommend 300, and, after some lively discussion in the Exe 
tive Committee and in the Convention, this was adopted 

was also agreed that more than one State Association in a Sti 


as 


Ir 
I 


might affiliate with the National. ” 

The cld constitution has been retained in most respects 
including the right of State delegations in the Nationa! Cons er 
tion to cast the full vote to which their State is entitled, whe; 
ever the delegates from five States unite in requesting it : 

The proposal to have one vice-president instead of two rr 
not adopted. It was a pleasant surprise to the editor of he 
Woman’s Journal when the Official Board and the Executive 


Committee voted unanimously to recommend that the editor 
the official organ should henceforward be a member of +)yo 
Board ex-officio, and the Convention, by a unanimous yore 
this into the constitution. 

The one point upon which the opinions of the Officia} Board 
differed irreconcilably was the propcsal to transfer the func 
tions of the Official Board to an Executive Committee pyeciins 
monthly at National Headquarters. 7 

Those who have been working at Headquarters fee] {hq 
it would be a great practical convenience if the management 
of the National Association’s affairs in the interim betwee 
Conventions could be in the hands of a committee able ; g 
together often for consultation and action. This would neces 
sitate choosing the committee from women within eas\ reach 
of National Headquarters. Many of those living at a distance 
feel that the practical conveniences would be more than offset 
by the fact that this arrangement would, make it impossible 
any women of their part of the country to serve on the con 
mittee. At the time of writing, the Convention has not yet taken 
action upon this preposed amendment. The result will probab! 
be known by telegraph before The Woman's Journal goes to 
press. A. 3. 2 


WORK OF CALIFORNIA’S COLLEGE WOMEN 


A pleasant feature of the week in Louisville was the lunch 
eon given on Oct. 21 by Dr. M. Carey Thomas and Miss Mary 
Garrett, in honor of Rev. Anna H. Shaw and Miss Jane Addams 
Among the many interesting after-dinner speeches, that of M’ss 
Charlotte Anita Whitney, representing the College Equa! Sut 
frage League of California, had especial value for States where 
the victory is yet to be won. 
bow they worked. 


Miss Whitpey was asked 
She said, in part: 

“We took all sorts of ways to advertise. Frem the first, w 
got the biggest halls and the most distinguished men to spea! 
Sometimes 7000 persons packed the hall, while thousands mor 
outside, unable to get in, were addressed from automobiles 

“We made great use of big posters, with ‘Justice to Cal 
fornia Women’ in large letters at the top of each. Underneath 
in smaller letters, was some other argument, such as ‘Give You! 
Girl the Same Chance as Your Boy,’ or ‘Women Do Not Bea! 
Arms—Women Bear Soldiers.’ The anti-suffragists put up thei: 
posters close to ours: ‘The Home-Loving Women Do Not Wa! 
the Ballot. Vote No!’ 

“We got our speakers before the different orders and lodges 
fraternal organizations—the Masons, the Eagles, 1! 
Knights of Pythias, etc. To get up a suffrage meeting 
money, and it is hard to get men who are not already 
ested to come. When you get a hearing before these ott 
organizations, your hall is provided without cost, and you s 
the people who are indifferent or opposed. 

“We had not enough speakers nor enough time to ¢o\«! 
the whole State, and I do not know what we should have doi 
without the splendid Eastern workers who came to help 
We sent them into the interior of the State, and the distric'- 
where they worked gave majorities for the amendment. 

“We could not conquer the tremendous forces 
against us in San Francisco. We are a wine-growing State, ali‘ 
the Royal Arch organized against us, and they are said to las: 
spent $400,000. But the adverse majority of 26,000 given by Sai 
Francisco in 1896 was cut down to about one-half. 

“Miss Maud Younger did excellent with 
unions, and Mrs. Deering’s work with the country newspapers 
deserves especial mention. Not a county was without a count 
press chairman to supply the local suffrage papers with su 
frage news and information. At first Mrs. all tl 
material out herself, but much of it went into the waste baske' 
A personal touch was needed. When well-known 
woman sent it, with a request for its publication, the 
used it. The moving pictures in advocacy of equal suffrag 
under the management of Mrs. Taylor, did a great work, espe! 
ally in the country districts. 

“In the last part of the campaign we took to speaking trom 
automobiles. The automobile would halt near a street corne! 
We had with us a little bugler, who would play ‘America,’ alle 
attract a crowd. sd ye 
the 


to tel 


and 


intel 


arrayed 


} 


the labo 


work 


Deering sent 


some count) 


editors 


Then one of us would rise and announce 
we were about to hold a meeting, and invite them to hear; 
auto would move along a little way, the crowd following; and 4 





gscod meeting would be held. Our courage grew as We wen 
along. We did things toward the end of the campaign that “* 
At the 


would never have thought of doing at the beginning. 
very last we sent around a wagon containing a band! 

“Early in the campaign, we set ourselves to win the foreign 
vote. We got a distinguished man of each nationality to help 
us. The editor of the chief Italian newspaper of California both 
spoke for us and wrote for woman suffrage in his paper. We 
took the same course with the German, French, Spanish, Port 
guese and other foreign elements. 

“We found that many women were glad to join the Colles? 
Equal Suffrage League who were not willing to come into 4?) 





other suffrage organization.” 
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LITERARY NOTICE 
gion of Joy is a Beautiful and 


the Rell 
’ Unique Book 


Religion of Joy. By Ethel 

;well Robinson, S.B., M.D. Sher- 

4 rrench and Company, Boston. 
ice, $1.00 net. 

+ beautiful and unique religious 

; has just been brought out by 


st daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Blackwell. In all 
hether spoken or written, 
iing is the personality of 


prown 


reachel If we know that his 

g oble, his most eloquent ut- 
nees leave us cold. As Emerson 
“What you are stands Over your 
ane thunders so loud that I can- 
hear What you say.” To those 
kI Mrs. Robinson, her re 
sious message Will come with much 
r power because of the life and 


sol behind the book. Under 
eptional trials, illness among her 


iven and other afflictions, she has 
» years led a life of unfailing cheer- 
radiating joy 
believes 


and courage, 


all around her. She 
In this book, 


her 


t everyone can do it. 


io Which she has put whole 


, she tells how it can be done, ac- 
rding to her own faith and experi- 
e, We shall not 


try to outline her 


instead will give some 


from the book, as an indica- 


ment, but 
of its rare quality 


his Religion of Joy directly re- 
many mental attitudes today 
\nd do they not need revers- 


lt would make men rush to help, 


and cheer, pouring them- 

es out in spiritual discipleship 
ng to escape so-called duties 
l and responsibilities, bul seek- 
g them, as sons of the Holy Grail. 
sothat men who had no so-called bur 
ns of their own would hasten to try 
lift off others’ burdens, showing 
them mental sunshine, and the light 
f divine love. Instead of trying to 
get something for nothing, they would 
seek to give more than the value, a 


ip running over. 





The immediate step which turns 
r lite in the way of divine love is in 


the manner in which we let our 
thoughts run—our attitude of mind. 
Thoughts are forees, and produce 
tions and things. We find our mind 


thinking something mean or small or 
dishonest 


sossipy, something unfair, 

rselfish. We think it doesn’t matter 

e( e people do. not see our 
hts. Ah, but don’t they? In our 

faces, in our lives,inthe mental and 


ial atmospheres vibrating about 


is. If we have halos, they can be 
seen or felt. 

Think just what you want to ac 
mMplish first; secondly, direct you 


ght as you would turn the rudder 
fa boat; and thirdly, add wishing 
and longing and loving to it. 


Hold the mental attitude of Joy, and 
ii the other factors in the problem, 
ithe relation, in exact mathematical 
cision, fall into appropriate joyous 
we radiate joy, harmony, hap- 


piaces 


piness. 


We can make our grief an ascen- 
sion-robe for the soul. 

foday, so much emphasis is put 
Ipon the woman problem. But we 


Should realize that it is only the wom- 
an aspect of the human problem. Dur- 
ing most times and among most races, 
Woman has been suppressed and 
subordinated. But, because of this 
‘very thing, she has come often to ig- 
conditions, and has risen often 
heights, under try- 
And I believe that 


nore 
to great spiritual 
rcumstances. 


efore the so-called woman's day 
lades into the human day, there will 
e€ marvellous manifestations of 
sp ial leadership, in art, in litera- 
ire. in practical life, on the part of 
Yomen. It is said that there are at 
lresent in the United States alone 


Ver 4,000 women ministers! 


| have often wondered at how much 
"Ine most men spend in calculating 
‘heir material gains, and women in 
YeMoaning their physical losses. If 
consider themselves as poor 
‘ings with their noses to the grind- 
‘tone, how sad it is! and they will be 
Poor things with their noses to the 
frindstone as long as they consider 
themselves as such. If women feel 
Nemselves overstrained and under- 
“pre ciated, how tragic that can be! 
‘ut change the mental attitude, re- 
Jolce in your power to assist and lift, 
‘nd realize the exaltation of helping 





mer 
“enh 





| 


lt children were trained in their | 
sames, and all through life, to contest 
not with each other, but with their 
former selves, and led on toward a 
higher goal for themselves, it would 
be a much more noble training than | 
they generally now receive. 

rhe story is very sweet to me of 
the little tired mother and her hus- 
band and children. They had worked 
and longed for a house of their own. 
At last one day a relative left them a 
tiny house in a remote section. The 
little mother was receiving an ac-| 
quaintance, and the visitor said, “Oh, 
Mrs. Smith, I am so glad that at last 
you have a home!” And the little 
woman exclaimed, “Oh, we have al- 
Ways had a home, but we never had 
a house to put it in before.” 

The Japanese put the picture of a 
carp outside of their door when a boy 
is born, to indicate the power to over- 
come obstacles and surmount difficult 
conditions, as the carp is the only fish 
whose habit it is to swim against the 
current. The Japanese boy is trained 
to overcome and surmount. 

A young man, in speaking of the 
young woman whom he had picked 
out to be his wife said, “Mother, it 
is not so much what she is, but what 
she is going to be!” If each one 
would bear that constantly in mind, 
and lovingly hold it up to those near, 
and for whose development we are 
therefore more or less responsible, it 
would help to make the ideal real. 


Prayer is the magic lamp of the 
Genii, the magic wand of the fairy in 


that brightest realm of the spirit. 
The author scatters in here and 
there a helpful little poem, like this 


call from the unborn child: 


Oh, smile up heart for 
mother! 

Be happy, be buoyant, be mild; 

Ch, smile up your heart, for I’m com- 

ing! 


You'll make 


your me, 


me a lovelier child! 
11] bud as a gay little lassie 
Or bloom as a cheery young lad, 
3o smile up your heart, mother darl- 
ing, 


You'll always be grateful and glad! 


‘he author says many beautiful 
things, and sometimes a deep one, 
such as “The time will come when 


people will be ashamed to have more 
than so much of any material thing. 
Instead of flaunting them, rich peo- 
ple will want to hide their riches, as 
much as poor people now try to hide 
their poverty.” 

We hope that the book may prove 
a source of strength and joy to many 


burdened souls. A. &. &. 


COULD EVEN AN ANTI 
OBJECT TO THIS? 


lama housekeeper. I am vitally in- 


terested in the matter of pure food. 
It rejoices my soul when I read a sul- 
len, hard-won label, remarking: ‘‘The 


contents of this bottle are artificially 
It would rejoice my soul a 
more could I know that 
containing an artificial 
matter, or a chemical 
was as plainly labeled. It 
my soul exceedingly 
voice in appointing the 
men foodstuffs, the 
weights and the cold- 
storage plants, and all the institutions 
housekeeper, am 
an anti- 


colored.” 
thousandfold 
every bottle 
coloring pre- 
servative, 
would rejoice 
could I have a 
the 


who inspect 


measures, 


in which i, as a 


vitally and—even if I were 


suffragist—legitimately interested. 

I am a housekeeper, eager to have 
my family’s surroundings as healthful 
and pleasant as may be. What part 
had in framing the tenement- 
iouse laws of the city of New York, 
the building laws of the city? What 
had in determining the 
Homemaking is not 
its beginning and 
end in the selection of wall papers 
and the thrifty and nutritious cooking 
You cannot 
have a safe, secluded home under 
building laws which allow paper-thin 


have I 


1 


part have | 


building code? 


an art which has 


of inexpensive meats. 


partitions between you and your 
neighbors. You cannot have safe, 
comfortable homes in fire traps. You 


cannot have healthy homes unless you 
have an adequate allowance of light 
and air space—Anne O’Hagan in 
Smith’s Magazine. 


At the recent meeting of the Angll- 
can Church Congress in England, the 





1 God’s work, no matter how simple 
limited or unknown your little cor- 
nie may be. God knows and 
‘low. That is enough. 
are spending at present so 
‘uch of their time upon means to an 
end, means to live on a material plane, 
‘ud women are being so widely edu- 
“ated that women who realize these 
‘Wo trends may more and more come 
© feel the God-consciousness that 
ry Must hold up the spiritual view 
% life to the business men. 


Men 


you | 


i 
| 
j 
| 
} 


elimination of the word “obey” from 
marriage service in the prayer 
book- was warmly advocated. The 
Church League for Woman Suffrage 
took the occasion to hold a meeting 
with the Bishop of Lincoln, president 
of the League, and Lord Lytton, chair- 
man cf the Conciliation Committee 
for chief speakers. The Bishop gave 
strong arguments for woman suffrage 


the 
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[am the daughter of Dr. Wm. L. Johnson. 
the man who created Educator Crackers. - 


My father’s great aim in life was to give to the 
world a cracker containing all the nourishment that 


Educator Crackers are the result. 


\nd I am maintaining my father’ 
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stone-ground in 
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Edu- 


since 
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THOSE DREADFUL POLLS | 


I remember walking over to the vot- | 
ing place one pleasant afternoon for 
the purpose of maintaining my regis- 
tration, the election being one of 
scarcely any importance or interest. I | 
found the place as quiet as a ceme- 
tery, the only persons. in sight being 
demanded their 

black 
me and 
mission church 
in which the election was being con- 
ducted. While I preparing my 
ballot the judges and clerks, tired out 
with the monotony of doing nothing, 
took advantage of Nig’s presence for 
a little diversion. 

“Here, doggie; do 
vote?” 

“IT believe he’s a Democrat.” 

“No; his color proves him a Repub. 
lican.” 

“TI think he’s a repeater.” 

“Have him arrested.” 

During this bandying of words my 
only anxiety was that Nig, in nosing 
around, might upset one or more of 
the booths—which, in their construc- 
emblematic of 


whose duties 
presence. Our dog, a 
cocker spaniel, accompanied 
into the little 


those 
large 


walked 


was 


you want to 


tion, were certainly 
frailty—thus interfering with the prog- 
ress of government to an extent mer- 
iting punishment. I was glad when he 
followed me out without having done 
to the implements of 


any damage 
Woman,” in The 


state.—“A Denver 
Ladies’ World. 


Women’s clubs all over the country 
belonging to the General Federation 
are conducting a month-by-month cam- 
paign in popular education on the sub- 
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and Territories the earnings of both 


husband and wife go into a common 


fund known as ‘community property.’ ” 


Taft, William Howard. The move- 
ment toward world peace. Woman’s 
Home Companion. November. Ad- 


dressed particularly to the women of 
the country 


Elizabeth J. Sherwood. 


Meredith Nicholson, author of “The 
Candles" and 
was the 


House of a Thousand 
“The Lords of the 
chief speaker at a jubilee meeting to 
California 
Franchise 


Land,” 


victory in 
Woman’s 


celebrate the 
held 


League of Indianapolis. 
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ject of public health. The program, 
as announced by Mrs. S. §. Crockett, 
is as follows: October, Community 
Health, “Know Your City” campaign; 
November, Social Hygiene, Sex Edu- 
cation in Home and School; Decem- 


ber, Tuberculosis, Ventilation and 
Fresh Air; January, Mouth Hygiene, 
Tooth Inspection Day; February, 


Clean Food, How and Where to Get | 
It; March, School Hygiene, Medical | 
Inspection; April, Conservation of | 
Vision, Prevention of Blindness; May, | 
Infant Mortality, “Don’t Kill Your; 
Baby”; June, Food Sanitation, Need- 





from the Christian viewpoint, 


less Summer Dangers. 
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LEGAL STATUS OF WOMEN |the husband were a heathen ora man| PARTY SHOWS GROWTH ADVERTISEMENTS CLASSIFIE 
IN OKLAHOMA of some other religion, he would have amon SS ae 
the legal right to administer medicine | New York Members in Annual Conven- AGENTS PRINTER 


By Judge Selwyn Douglass 


It would be interesting before read- 
ing about the present legal status to 
read the pamphlet prepared in 1905 by 
Mrs. John Threadgill of the Oklahoma 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, “Legis- 
lation Especially Desired By the Okla- 
hema and Indian Territories F. W. C. 
in the New Constitution.” It is need- 
less to say they did not secure all they 


asked. They could not vote. 
1. The wife after marriage abso- 
lutely owns and controls all the 


clothing and property, both real and 
personal, owned by her before and at 
the time of her marriage, as fully and 
completely as she did prior thereto. 

2. She owns her wages, but she 
cannot enforce payment for her do- 
mestic or housekeeping services per- 
formed in the home and for her hus- 
band and children. She can, however, 
enforce collection and payment for 
any other services rendered by her at 
the request of her husband on a con- 
tract expressed or implied between 
herself and husband, whereby he 
promised to pay her for the same. 

5. The husband has no authority 
whatever over his wife’s real estate 
or the rentals thereof. 

4. The wife may convey her sep- 
arate property without her husband’s 
consent. The separate property of the 
wife is held and controlled by her, un- 
der the laws of Oklahoma, on precise- 
ly the same terms as the husband 
holds and controls his property. Ex- 
cept, in case of the homestead used 
and occupied by the family as a home 
and residence, whether the title and 
ownership be in either party, neither 
husband nor wife can dispose or sell 
it, while so kept and used as a home, 
without the consent of both, expressed 
in a joint conveyance. 

5. Unless a wife orders or _ pur- 
chases necessaries in her own name, 
to be charged to her personally, she 
cannot be held liable, and if she chose 
so to purchase in her own name and 
on her own credit, and such necessa- 
ries are consumed by the family, I do 


or call a physician, and to do so, 
against his wife’s objections. 

17. A father may not will away 
from a mother the custody of thelr 
unborn child. 

18. Husband and wife are incom- 
petent to testify for or against each 
other, except in transactions when 
one acted as agent of the other, or in 
cases where they are joint parties, or 
have a joint interest in an action; 
neither can they, or either of them, 
testify as to any communication made 
by one to the other during their mar- 
ried life. 

19. A wife may make contracts or 
enter partnerships without husband’s 
consent. 

20. The public schools from the 
lowest to the State University are 
open to girls and boys on the same 
terms. 





21. Women are employed in the 
higher positions in the schools. 
22. There is no _ statute fixing 


school salaries. I do not think there 
is any advantage given to men over 
women teachers. 

23. There are many County Super- 
intendents of Schools. There has been 
no woman State Superintendent. 

24. Women may vote for all school 
officers. I am to state how 
many of the school officers are women. 


unable 


25. Professional schools are open 
to women. 

26. Women are admitted to the 
bar. 

27. State Commissioner of Chari- 
ties now filled by a woman, salary 


$2,500 per annum; State Superintend- 
ent of Schools, salary $2,500 per an- 
num; County Superintendents’ of 
Schools, salaries according to county 
population; all other school officers. 

28. Heads of departments are 
vested with power to make selections 
without much regard to qualifications 
under our laws. 
29. I think there is but one woman 
at present on the Board of Control of 
the State Charitable Institutions. 

30. There is no general statutory 


Yes. 





not think she could recover payment 
therefor while the marriage relation 
continued, unless she had purchased 
under the express promise of her hus- 
band that he would pay for such 
necessaries, or that he would reim- 
burse her therefor. 

6. The law does not secure to the 
wife any portion of the family income 
free from husbandly dictation. 

7. The husband will take in his 
own name any surplus of property ac- 
cumulated by their joint efforts during 
marriage. 

8. The husband has no control 
over the wife’s personal liberty except 
that which comes from his general 
control over the family pocketbook. 

9. Spouses’ interests are equal, for 
the reason that neither one has any 
interest, in law, in the property of the 
other. 

10. The husband has the legal 
right to select the home and place of 
residence. 


11. There is no penalty for wife 
desertion. 

12. The legal causes for divorce 
are: 1. Abandonment for one year 


or longer; 2. Adultery; 3. Impotency; 
4. Pregnancy of wife at time of the 
marriage by than her hus- 
Extreme cruelty; 6. Fraudu- 
contract; 7. Habitual drunken- 

neglect of duty; 9. 
Conviction and imprisonment in pen- 
itentiary felony, subsequent 
marriage; 10. Former spouse living at 
time of marriage. 

13. The wife is legally responsible 
for the support of her children. She 
is also legally liable for the support 
of her husband (when he has not de- 
serted her) out of her separate prop- 
erty, when he has no separate prop- 
erty and is unable from infirmity to 
support himself. 

14. If husband and wife are living 
apart, the wife is entitled to the earn- 
ings of such of the children as are liv- 
ing with her, but not otherwise. 

15. The husband is liable for all 
reasonable expenses for wife and chil- 
dren, except where she has, with the 
children, left him without any fault on 
his part. 

16. The husband must decide as to 
the guardianship and control in all 
matters connected with the education, 
clothing, medicine and occupation of 
the children. For example: If the 
wife were a Christian Scientist and 


another 
band; 5. 
lent 
ness; 8 Gross 


for to 


but women matrons and 
women nurses and physicians are 
usually employed in public institu- 
tions having the custody of women 
and girls. 
31. No. 
quiring 
cases. 


32. 


provision 


There is no statute re- 
women jurors in insanity 


There is no law as yet enacted 
against night work of women and 
girls; the State is young, factories few 
in number, but I understand that a 
law making such regulation is likely 
to be enacted by the present Legisla- 
ture. 

33. No important or sufficient san- 
itary regulations for factories. 

34. The age of consent is 16 years 
in all cases, and, where the girl has 
borne a previous good reputation for 
chastity, the age of 18 is fixed by 
statute as the age of consent. 

The minimum punishment for 
rape is five years. No maximum fixed. 

36. Judgment against man _ provid- 
ing for his support of the child is pro- 
vided in case of bastardy. 

37. Seduction is a crime punishable 
for imprisonment in State peniten- 
tiary, not exceeding five years (when 
accompanied by promise of marriage) 
or by imprisonment in jail not ex- 
ceeding one year, or by fine of $1,000, 
both fine and imprison- 
ment. Subsequent marriage of par- 
ties is a bar to prosecution. 

38. Guilty party may only be con- 
victed and punished for assault and 
battery in case of indecent liberties. 

89. There is no punishment pro- 
vided by statute for pandering. 

40. The disfranchised classes are 
women; persons convicted of felonies 
and persons of African blood or 
descent who cannot read and write. 
Offenders against the election laws 


or 
ov. 


or by such 


are also disfranchised and cannot 
afterwards become eligible, except 
through pardon and _ restoration of 


franchise before expiration of term of 
imprisonment. 

41. Women’s payment of taxes is 
not recognized as a qualification for 
voting. 

42. Women may vote for school 
officers and on school matters. 

43. Only as above set forth. 

44. Perhaps the Legislature may 
provide for the right of women tax- 
payers to vote on the question of vot- 
ing bonds for municipal purposes. A 
constitutional amendment would be 





tion Report Great Progress in Politi- 
cal District Organization 


If the expectations of its leaders 
were realized, the convention of the 
Woman Suffrage Party of New York, 
scheduled to take place at Carnegie 
Hall last Thursday night, must have 
been a striking indication of the re- 
markable advance that the organiza- 
tion has made both in power and num- 


bers since its first annual meeting 
three years ago. 
During the last few months the 


work of organizing the political dis- 
tricts of Greater New York has been 
steadily and systematically prosecut- 
ed, and it was thought that every one 
of them would be to some extent rep- 
resented at the All the 
boxes were sold two days in advance. 
If events took place as scheduled, 
the session opened with the singing 
of the woman’s “America.” Mrs. W. 
W. Penfield presided, and Mrs. Clar- 
ence Mackay read the party platform. 


convention, 


The speakers were Mrs. Beatrice 
Forbes Robertson Hale, Mrs. Fred- 
erick Nathan, Mrs. Pearce Bailey, 


Mrs. Frederick C. Howe, Miss Eliza- 
beth Freeman and Miss Leonora 
O'Reilly. 

Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected Monday as follows: Mrs. Car- 
rie Chapman Catt, founder and head 
of the party, who is now abroad mak- 





program of the Chinese revolution- 
aries. 
Women’s organizations throughout 


New Jersey have united to secure the 
appointment of a woman as_ super- 
visor of the elementary schools of 
the State. 





Experts have now proved definitely 
that infantile paralysis is a dust dis- 
Dust has been known to exist 
outside, as well as inside, the home. 
What are mothers going to do about 
it? 


ease. 


Men’s Leagues for Woman Suffrage 
now exist in thirteen States of the 
Union. California had three, at Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and San José. 
How pleasant it is to be able to speak 
of these in the past tense! 





The Nebraska State W. S. A. will 
meet in annual convention in Lincoln, 
Nov. 20-22. 


The Wisconsin W. S. A. is encour- 
aged by the California victory to take 
more active measures. It is an- 
nounced that literature will be free to 
all who wish it at the State headquar- 
ters, Milwaukee. 


The California victory was cele- 
brated at Vassar College by the under- 
graduate suffragists who paraded the 
college grounds “Votes for 
Women” banners. 


carrying 
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An unprecedented recognition of 
the women voters of Connecticut was 
shown at the recent annual town 


meeting at Greenwich, when a woman. 
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was ap- 
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ing a round-the-world suffrage trip,| five representative citizens to confel 
honorary chairman; Mrs. William] with the school committee as to the 
Warner Penfield, chairman; Mrs. Mar-| best means of providing new schoo! 
tha Wentworth Suffern, vice-chair-| accommodations. Not an opposing 
man; Mrs. Thomas Wells, secretary,| yoice was heard. Every voter pres- 
and Mrs. Richard Aldrich, treasurer. ent seemingly recognized the justice 
NOTES AND NEWS of having the women voters repre- 
sented, in so important a matter as 

It is stated that full political rights| the building of a new schoolhouse. 
for women forms a part of the reform]| Until recently the proposing of a 


woman's for such a position 


would not have been taken seriously. 
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A jubilee meeting to celebrate the 
victory in California was held by the | 
Political Equality Club of Rochester, 
N. Y., at the home of Rev. and Mrs. 





William C. Gannett cn the evening of 

21. California ennanien’ 
songs were sung and Mrs. Emma G. 
Sweet, with Susan B. An-| 
thony in 1896, drew a comparison be- 
tween the two struggles. Other speak- 
ers were Mrs. Gannett and Miss Anna 
Page Scott. 


October 





who was 


Dr. Alexis Ilyin, who has been in- 
vestigating social conditions in this | 
country for the Russian government, 
says that the bakeries in New York 
City are the worst he has ever seen. 
Yet women’s interests in America are 
adequately looked after by men! 


The Equal Suffrage League of 
Brighton and Allston, Mass., will hold 
a sale of cake, candy and miscellane- 
ous articles on Monday, Oct. 30, 1911, 
at Brighthelmstone Club House, Cam- 
bridge street, Allston. All interested 
are invited. 








| 
—_ es 
necessary before women could vote| 
for any but school officers and on| 


these matters. 
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Mrs. [-mmeline Pankhurst, 
Leader of the Suffragettes of 
England, writes the introduc- 
ller daughter tells the 
true and thrilling story of the 
which 


tion. 


suffragette movement 


has stirred the whole world and 
given an old cause new interest 
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of California 


On the very ground where what is acknowledged t 


the most re »markable pclitical campz 


ght and won, and while the whole country still ran 


a million and a half new voters had been admitted to the fran hise, this is 
what the President of the United States had to Say to the women of Cali- 
fornia 

“I, won't do,” he declared, according to the Associated Press, “for you 

say, ‘Oh, well, we will not go down to those awful polls where those 
awful persons stand around.’ 

You have got to become part of those awful people and make those 
awful perscns better. You are trying an experiment. Go ahead with it. You 
have ergy and enterprise, and if you make a mistake you can retrace 
vour steps. Meanwhile we, of the slow and more conservative East, will 
vateh the things you are going to try, and follow you and avoid the pitfalls 


‘hat you may encounter.” 


Why Not to the Men of America? 


PUBLIC 


Reprinted by permission of the New 


1igns in the 


York World 


oO have been one 


history of this country w 


g with the 





INTEREST 


president Taft to the Women 


of 


as 


news that 








HOW WASHINGTON WOMEN VOTERS CLEANED THEIR 
TOWN OF TYPHOID 


By Lucy 
In the State of Washington, which 
save its women the suffrage less than 


ago, in the city of North Yaki- 
ma is to be found a single example of 
What women can the ballot. 
Here a typhoid-infested city has been 
transformed, by the efforts of 
an enfranchised womanhood, into one 
of the cleanest, most sanitary 
munities to be found anywhere in the 
country. 

Last vear there were twenty-eight 
deaths from typhoid fever in Yakima, 
most of them occurring after August, 
the late summer and fall has 
been the typhoid period in the Yaki- 
ma ccuntry for a number of years. In 
twenty-two deaths, 
This vear, 


a year 


do with 


largely 


com- 


since 


\W09 there were 
and in 1908 twenty-five. 
to October first, 
most of them 


spring outbreak; and there 


hine, resulting from a 


had been 


a period of two months in which not a| 


single new case had been reported 


\ report of the city and county health | 


ifficer, given out September 15, shows 
the death rate in North Yakima to 
have decreased from 18.64 per 10,000 
nhabitants in 1910, to 15.26 in the 


first eight and a half months of 1911. 


The betterment of sanitary 


the battle to eliminate typhoid, he 
Says, has affected other diseases, no-| 
lably those among infants. 

North Yakima and Yakima coulity 
gether now have a health officer 
‘ho gets $5,000 a year and devotes 
all his time to this work. Former) 


ere were two, politically appointed, 
small sum 
work 


officers who were paid a 
city and county 


‘lowed to continue their private prac- 


lor their and 


ces. North Yakima now has a city 
‘acteriologist who makes _ dail) 
analyses of the city drinking water. 


' has a woman food inspector author 


ized to compel butchers, grocers and 


up | 
there had been only} 


conditions | 


M. Ellis 


manure bo 


compulsory, 





bakers to keep their goods in cases 
aid go into restaurant and _ hotel 
‘itchens in order to see that the food 
IS prepared under cleanly conditions. 
The people of North Yakima 
fly” last summer with a patience 
persistence which is having its 
reward in a clean bill of health. Wells 


‘ere condemned, sewer extension or- 


“swatted 
the 


and 


Kes stables 


10} 


garbage cans 


rendered 
required 





merly the city had been letting the 
contract for hauling the garbage, 
allowing the contractor to collect 50 
cents a month from the householder, 
if he could. In cases he 
and while there was recourse 
the result quite generally was 
overflowing and 
filthy 
asked the members 
committees for 
the city 


many 
couldn't, 
to law, 
uncovered 
alleys The 


of 


refuse 
’ 


pails and club- 


the 
co-operation in 
garbage collection, 
talked of typhoid fever, gave 
and mentioned 


women 
men's 
getting 
but they 
Statistics responsible 
conditions. 

A report of 
morning paper 


in the 
severe | 


this meeting 
brought out 


| criticism from the business men who| 











and a city garbage collection installed. 
Dr. L. L. Lumsden, a typhoid fever ex- 
pert of the Marine Hospital corps at 
Washington D. C who was sum- 
moned here by the city to root out 
the disease, is pointing to the work 
done in North Yakima as the most 
remarkable example of a city clean-up 
he has ever encountered. 

And it is the women of North Yaki- 
ma who did it. 

It started with a request from the 
Washington State Federation of Wom 
en’s Clubs to each of the five feder- 
ated clubs in the city to appoint two 
members on a health committee. This 
committee was fortunate in having 
for chairman Mrs. Clifton Ham, a 
Wellesley College graduate, a woman 
of brains and courage, who could mar- 
shal facts in a manner to impress 
|men. Two of the business men’s or- 
ganizations of the city had, some time 
| previously, appointed health commit- 
| tees as the result of some feeble agi- 
| tation, but these committees had 
j; nevel met 

The situation in North Yakima 
when its women took hold was similar} 
to that in many Western communi 
ties, where the population has in- 
creased so fast that the city improve- 
peewee have not been able to keep 
} pace with its needs. New sections 
| were built up faster than the sewers 
| and the city water could be extended. 
The percentage increase in population 
during a single decade was nearly 
250. The summers were very Warm | 
ind the flies bred into Many genera-| 
tions. It was a natural culture-bed | 
for typhoid, and typhoid had existed | 
for years. Everybody knew it, but no-| 
body talked about it, fo the men were 
afraid it would “hurt business.” 

Mrs. Ham waited for some time for 
he business men’s committees to cali 
her committee to a meeting. When| 
they didn’t, she called the men to a 
woman's meeting In the first place, 
while the women hoped for great 
things, they thought it better to start 
with some one definite improvement. 
They asked for the establishment of 





dered, sanitary privies and sanitary 


a municipal 


garbage collection. 


said that the city would suffer ines- 
timable harm if the rumor that it was 


unhealthy got abroad. The women re- 


sponded that there was no such thing | 


as concealing the presence of typhoid | 
fever and that the best advertisement | 


the 
One 
health agitators, 


city could get was by cleaning 
the 


g up. 


of newspapers the 


and the 


stood by 


told things about lack of sanitation in 
the city which made them sit up and 
Just at the psychological 
outbreak of 


take notice. 
was 
though 


there an 


May, 


moment, 


typhoid in in 


sons the typhoid had come in in 
August. Twenty-four cases were re 
ported within a few days. It seemed 
apparent that there was a _ single 
cause for the epidemic. The business 
men then took hold, sent for Dr. 


Lumsden, 
set on foot a rigid campaign for clean- 
liness. The expert that the 
May outbreak was due the infec- 
tion of in one of the city mains 
through a mill pond, but took oppor- 
to preach sanitary precautions 
to prevent the fall attack. So well did 
he preach, and so intelligently did the 


the government expert and 
decided 
to 


water 


tunity 


citizens respond that there has been 
no fall attack, only a few isolated 
eases being reported throughout the 
city and county. 

In July an election was held to de- 
cide whether the city should adopt the 
commission form of government. It 
was decided in the affirmative, and 
mmediately a good government club 
was organized which declared as one 


of its purposes, to get the women out 


to register. 


other sea-| 


» ee ee te i te ie te ie De ie ein Dn nn in 


people were | 
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ANSWERS ONE GOOD OLD 
ANTI ARGUMENT 


An 
panied by 


in 
a ballot, 


interest polities, 
is almost as futile 
Overweening impulse 


unaccompanied 


unaccon- 


a thing as an 


toward benevolence 
by a cent. 
One 


sent 


take an intelli- 
candidates and 
measures when one has no vote; 


can, perhaps, 


interest in 


talk it 
flee when they 


about until my 


see me coming. | 


work and pray—and 








So well did it succeed | 


that about one-third of the 4,000 peo-| 


for the primary elec 


women, 


registered 


ple 


commissioners were 


issue Was not a liquor one, 


tion of 
While the 
the 
town” 


for Mayor was 
The Good Gov 


and 


one of candidates 


an “open man. 


ernment Club endorsed for Mayor 


commissioners three men who 
old had 


xood business men and were 


residents, shown themselves 
admitted 
those who 
A. J. 
majority 

the 


women 


honest, even by 
Splawn 
of 
admit 


elected 


them 
Mayor 


and 


against 
a over 


chosen by 


GOO even nen 
that 


him. 


votes, 


it was the who 


Previous to the passing of the con 
giving suffrage 
senti- 


stitutional amendment, 
women, there had 
North Yakima 


women, 


been no 
favoring 


there 


to 


ment in 


ballot Individually, 


for 
were a good many believers in 


easonableness of equal suffrage, but 
were for the most 


husbands wouldn't like it 


women part 


their 


the 
afraid 


they took any active steps towards 


il 


getting it 


the | 


| erine 


| Howard 


were | 


voted | 


was | 
| 


| 
| 


| 


the | 


The comparative ease with | 


| I.—Anne 


the 
who has taken 


of apartment 


the 
in which I dwell, 


through, janitor 


house 
not the slightest interest in the 
in- 
at 


or 


has received certain 


the 


ter, but who 


structions from saloon 


the 


keeper 
for 
than 


s able to do more 


corner, i 


igainst the good of the country 


O'Hagan in Smith’s Maga- 


zine 


WHY THESE CLOTHES? 


Fed- 
Cath- 
Prof, 


and 


Michigan 
Mrs 


Speaking before the 
of Women’s 
Carter Warren, 
Warren 


the 


eration Clubs, 


wife of 
of Princeton, 
New 
Clubs, 


ot 


president of Jersey Federa- 


tion of Women's protested 


against the exploitation women’s 


dress by men, and advocated an or- 
ganized effort on the part of women 
to resist it She pointed out that the 


change in the fashions and the 


ot 


willow 


rapid 
hair 
the 
young children, 
but 


wearing birds’ plumage, false 


and plumes made under 


“sweating” system by 


was not due to woman's vanity to 


the 
which 


cupidity of business interests 


did not scruple to coin money 


| out of women’s social helplessness. 


| the 


which, as voters, they got their sani | 
tary reforms, helped to convince them 
that it wasn’t such a bad thing to 
have a say in the management of the 
city in which they lived. They also 
noted with pleasure that their hus- 
bands didn’t think any the worse of 
them for trying to do a little city 
housekeeping. As one city emer 
geney after another demanded their | 
ittention the men became quite as} 
eager, sometimes more so, that they} 
should live up to their responsibili- 
ties as voters. More than one hus-| 
band insisted on his wife’s going 


down to register, and delivered a suf- 


| frage lecture when she didn’t want to) 


take the trouble. 
The men are proud of wnat the 
have done, and realize that/| 


wcemen 
they have been powerful in creating 


the first strong public sentiment for 
decency and order which the city has 
known. The women find that it 
is pleasant to have the men talk to 
them on city matters, as if they really 
wanted to know what the women 
thought and respected their opinion, 
and the result has been a community 
of interest which ought to work out 
in the happiest terms in the good gov- 


ever 


For-| ernment of the city. 


| S. 


HANDICAPPED 
Mrs. A. G. Pollard of Minneapolis, 
a leader of the movement for social 
purity aid, recently, in a public ad- 


dress, that no general and permanent 


| infprovements could be effected in this 


line until women had the vote. “Every 


said, “has to 


and the only 


reform measure,” she 


come to the Legislature, 


| thing women can do is to appeal to 


man’s generosity and high-mind- 
and if he has not these qual- 
if she had 


men in 


edness, 
powerless. But 


could compel the 


ities she is 
the 
office to take up the measure.’ 


vote she 


Woman Suffrage 
published a 
Mrs. Annie G. Por- 
and Babies,” giv- 
mothers 


The Connecticut 
Association 
pamphlet by 
entitled “Votes 
specific reasons 
vote. These had 
Connecticut Association for 


or for $1.20 postpaid. 


has recently 


new 
rit 
ing why 


need be 


the may 


the 
dozen, 


from 
$1 per 
Mrs. Mary Ware Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the N. A. W. 
A.. said in her report to the recent 


Dennett, 


which maddens one with the sense of 


its unnecessary injustice. I may 
think until I am black in the face 
about the good of the country. I may 


acquaintances 
may 
when I am quite 


mat- 





in | 
but | 


to render the voteless interest in the 
slightest degree influential is a labor | 
of Hercules—and, at that, a 


labor | 
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National Suffrage Convention that in- 
are constantly 
in to Headquarters from all 
the for material to 
be used in debates on woman suffrage. 
Mrs. Dennett added that in the great 
majority of these debates the affirma- 
She had heard of only 
exceptions in 18 months. 


numerable requests 
coming 


parts of country 


tive wins. 


three 
of the Green- 
Equal Franchise League was 
Wednesday, October 18. The 
elected for the coming year 
were: Honorary president, Miss Ade- 
laide B. Hyde; president, Mrs. Edward 
O. Parker; vice-presidents, Miss Caro- 
line Runtz-Rees, Mrs. Ernest Thomp- 
son-Seton, Mrs. Thomas B. Wells and 
Mrs. Percy D. Adams; secretary, Mrs. 
Mary J. R. Sheldon; corresponding 
secretary, Miss Mary B. Ely; treas- 
urer, Miss Elizabeth L. Ely; press 
chairman, Mrs. Norman Talcott. The 
pledge of one thousgnd dollars for 
State work was renewed for the com- 


The 
wich 


annual meeting 


held on 
officers 


ing year. 
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ON MRS. PANKHURST’S 
VISIT TO AMERICA 


From the old to the new, to the new 
world before her, 
She carries her cause; 
We men, unacquainted, are prompted 
to score her 
For breaking of laws, 
And defer, seeing mirth 
in our faces, 


our women 


To us, O my brothers, 


Who, quickly preferring unworthier 
graces, 
Yet question within us why custom 


displaces 
The grace of our mothers. 
What though the obloquy, what 
though the slight, 
And what though the laws, 
Fall on a woman who, daring to fight, 
Keeps faith with her cause,— 
We who deride her, content as we 
are, 
Brothers, my brothers, 
her forehead the birth 
of a star, 
Have heard, like a bugle before and 
afar, 


Have seen in 


The cause of our mothers! 
—Witter Bynner. 


NEEDS FREE WOMEN 


Speakers Declare That Church Cannot 


Get Best Service from an Unen- 
franchised Womanhood 
Canadian papers are just now at 


hand containing accounts of the con- 


ference on “Woman's Work in the 
Church'’—referred to in last week’s 
Journal—which occupied one of the 


fourteen days’ session of the Ecumen- 
ical Conference of World-Wide Meth- 
odism in Toronto. 

The Mail and Empire of Toronto 
states that there was no opposition to 
the general assertion that the time 
had come when women’s opportunities 
should no longer be cramped. 

The crowning chord was_ touched 
when the cry was raised for a Chris- 
tian unity greater than that of men 
alone—a unity and partnership with 
women. It was a thrilling appeal for 
a recognition of the equality of woman 
in Christian as in political 
spheres. Indeed, it was contended 
that only by the extension of the 
franchise to woman could she achieve 
her fullest service for the social up- 
lift of humanity. 

On this question the plea 
was struck in the burning ferver of 
Miss Wallis, of Lincoln, England, who, 
with womanly and the 
frail figure as of one that could not 
have got to the front except under the 
domination of an overmastering idea, 
made an appeal for the enfranchise- 
ment of woman. 

“We who have gone into politics,” 
she said, “have gone on the call of 
God. Just as surely as any one of you 
here have heard the voice of God, just 
surely have political women 
heard that and that call. 
Though we have answered it with fat- 
tering lips and shrinking hearts. yet 
we have said, ‘Here am I, Lord, send 


service 


signal 


personality 


as we 


voice 


me. 

Rev. Edward J. Brailsford of Willi- 
ton, Scmerset, said that the pivot of all 
modern legislation was the child, and 
that woman instinctively knows the 
heart and welfare of the child. “You 
say they can speak through mediaries. 
My claim is that they should be al- 
lowed to speak for themselves. In- 
stead of taking hold of the hand of 
father, brother or husband, let them 
take hold of the helm of State for 
themselves.” He referred to the say- 
ing that woman’s true place is the 
home as a relic—so far as its intention 
went—of oriental despotism. Others 
said that the woman should not have 
the vote unless she could bear arms. 
“The time is coming when it will be 
considered a nobler thing to bear life, 
to save life, or to succor life than to 


take life. The time is coming when 
we will levy war no more. You say 
the women do not want it. Perhaps. 


Some of the slaves in the West Indies 
did not want freedom. They did not 
ask for it, but they would not resign 
the privilege now.” Then to show that 
women did want it, he told of the pro- 
cession of 50,000 women of all ranks, 
creeds and ages that in London last 
June the remarkable 


formed most 








AND 








WHAT KIND OF MEN WANT WOMEN 10 VOTE 


II! 
SENATOR ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE 


WHY 














anced citizenship and 


Every public act that Robert M. | 
La Follette has performed since, as a| 
bey in the University of Wisconsin, he | 
called a caucus of the whole student | 
body the machine-made 
“slate” of the secret fraternities, has | 
tended towards one single end—the | 
establishment in this country of a} 
representative type of govern- 


to reverse 


more 
ment. 
La Fellette really means it when he} 
says, “Let the people rule.” me} 
doesn’t mean, “Let my kind of people 
rule,” or even, “Let the mascuiine halt | 
of the people rule.” He means, let | 
everybody who must live under gov- | 
ernment have a share in the making | 
of the government, “by no means,” as | 
one can imagine him saying with Lin- 
coln, “excluding women.” 

When La Follette became Governor 
of Wisconsin, one of his first acts was 
tc put a woman on the Board of Re- 
gents of the State University, the first 
ever appointed; and throughout kis 
entire public career he has never hes- 
itated to himself unequivo- 
cally for the full and free participa- 
tion in public affairs. 
Unlike some other well-intenticned 
advocates of popular government, La 
Follette is logical. He seems to see 
the absurdity of crying vociferously, 
“Let the people rule,” while one-half 


declare 


of women 


of the people remain in political tute- 


lage. La Follette is extraordinary as 











I have always believed in woman suffrage to the same extent as man 
suffrage for the reason that the interests of men and women are not su- 
perior nor antagonistic one to the other, but 
Co-suffrage like co-education will react, not to the special advantage of 
either men or women, but will result in a 
truer democracy. 


are mutual and inseparable. 
more enlightened, better bal- 


Robert M. La Follette. 





manding that all classes shall be rep- 
resented in the government, he de- 
mands that women, as a class having 
special interests cf their own, shall be 


represented equally with any other 
class. 
Of this man, this politician who 


stands, and has always stood, fairly 
and squarely for the rights of women, 
the political writer, Samuel G. Blythe, 


says: “La Follette is no impractical 


thecrist, but a  hard-headed, hard- 
fisted, practical man. . He knows 
what he is talking about. He never 


into a subject without investi- 
gating it from every side. His argu- 
ments are based upon exact knowl- 


edge.” 


goes 


On Oct. 16, the Progressive Repub- 
their first national confer- 
ence in Chicage, indorsed La Follette 
for President of the United States. 

On Oct. 23, at the national conven- 
tion Louisville, Mrs. La Follette 
was made a member of the executive 
board the National American 
Weman Suffrage Association. For 
Miss Fola La _ Follette, 
their daughter, has been working for 
the woman suffrage cause, using her 
position as a popular actress to give 
it a wide and striking hearing before 
the public. 


licans in 
in 
of 


some time, 


What jcyous perspectives open up 
before the eyes of suffragists as they 








A true story.—Aunt Jane, to four- 
year-old Frank, who is digging on the 
beach: “What are you doing, Frank?” 
“I am digging a series of detached 


wells,” said Frank. 








gathering ever seen before. He fin- 
ished with a plea to the women to 
open their hearts to the new age. 


“Don't you think a young man 
should learn to say ‘No’?” “I go even 
further than that. I think he should 








a politician in this—he recognizes contemplate these salient facts! 
women as people. Therefore, in de- F. M. B. 
HUMOROUS 
“I am in a predicament.” “Why?"| learn to say ‘No, thank you.’ ”—Hous- 
“I must either swallow my wrath or] ton Post. 
eat my words.’—Baltimore American. Lae 


“You ought to be contented, and not 
fret for your old home,” said the mis- 
tress to her young Swedish maid. 
“You are earning good wages, your 
work is light, every one is kind to you, 
and you have plenty of friends here.” 
“Yas'm,” said the girl, “but it is not 
the place where I do be that makes 
me vera homesick: it is the place 
where I don’t be.” 


SUFFRAGE 
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The complete History of Woman 
Suffrage in four volumes will be sup- 
plied to any library in the United 
States, upon request. 

No charge, except the expressage. 


Suffragists please notice,—Is the 
History in your town library? 


An Opportunity for Libraries NEW LITERATURE 


“Breaking Into the Human 
Illustrated article by 
RHETA CHILD DORR 

An inspiring and Picturesque , 


tation of the meaning of the 
movement. 


Ra ce” 


yresen 

Sullrage 
Price 5c 

Postpaid 7c 








The American Suffragette' 


The New Story by 
ISAAC N. STEVENS | 


A modern novel with a suffragist for | 
a heroine 
Price $1.30 postpaid 


|} All the Rainbow set have 


bee 
lated into German 


GERMAN FLIERS” 


Price 15¢ per 100 
$1.50 per 1000 





NEW LITERATURE 


Women Should Mind Their 
Own Business 
By Prof. E. J. Ward. 
Why Man Needs Woman's 
Ballot 
By Clifford Howard. 


When All the Women Want It 


By Alice Stone Blackwell. 


THE ABOVE ARE 2 FOR 5c 
POSTPAID 2 FOR 6c 





Votes for Women Rubber Stamps 
Letters this size 

=-—> VOTES FOR WOMEN < 

The easiest way in which you can ad- 

vertise the cause. 


Stamp every letter you write this 
year. 


Price 15 cents, post paid. 





— 


Photograph Gallery 


OF 


Eminent Suffragists 


—_—_—, 


Ag interesting collection of por. 
traits, mounted on Canvas, all ready 
for hanging as a temporary exhibi- 
tion. 

The gallery may be rented to any 
suffrage association for the nominal 
fee of $1.00 plus expressazge, 


Votes for Women Paper Napkins 
Just the Thing for Teas, 
Luncheons, Etc. 


Decorated with a Blue “Votes 
Women” Border 


Order now 


for 


Price 35 cents per 100, post paid. 





Sample Packages of 


Send Today to Headquarters for 


Suffrage Literature 


Packages sent on approval, with suggestions and information 
about placing them on sale 








A new publication containing all of the) 
best of Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s Suf- | 
frage verse, selected from “In This Our | 
World,” “The Woman’s Journal” and| 
“The Forerunner.” 

Most useful for occasions 

Only 10 cents a copy 
11 cents postpaid 


SUFFRAGE POEMS (WOMAN SUFFRAGE A NECESSITY FOR 


THE SAFETY OF TxE STATE 
An interview with 
Hon. W. O. Howard, 
Justice of the Supreme Court 
of New York State 
Price, $.06 each, postpaid 
Per 100—$3.00 postpaid. 





I. The Govermment of the United States. 
ll. Powers of th, Federal Government. 
lll. Congress. 
IV. The President and His Cabinet. 
V. The Supreme Court and the Judiciary. 
VI. Political Parties. 
Vil, The State. 
Vill. The State and Business. 
IX. Labor and Living Conditions. 


Politics and Government in the United States 


An excellent little handbook by E. T. Fox, giving a brief outline of the 
departments of city, state and national government. 
classes and individual workers. Contents: 


Invaluable for clubs 


X. Local Politics. 


XI, How a Law is Made. 
Xil. The City. 
Xill. The Law and its Administration 
XIV. Taxation and Expenditure. 
XV. The Making of a Citizen. 
XVI. Civic Terms. 
XVII. Bibliography. 


Price, 25c; Postpaid, 26c 








A Commonsense View of Woman Suffrage 





By Jesse Lynch Williams 


Reprinted from the December “Ladies’ 
World” 
Price .. 
Postpaid 
Per 100 
Postpald 


ee 


a) 


Measuring Up Equal Suffrage 





By George Creel and Judge Ben B. Lindsey 


Reprinted from the February 
“Delineater” 


ee ee 





HISTORY OF WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE 
by Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Susan B. Anthony, 
Matilda Joslyn Gage, and 
Ida Husted Harper. 


The only complete history of the 
Suffrage movement. Profusely il- 
lustrated, comprehensive and authen- 

tic, invaluable for reference. 

Four volumes in cloth..Price $8.00 


e ‘ “ calf...Price 10.00 





Susan B. 


the rights of women. 


$7.50, for sale only at the 
National Suffrage Headquarters 


VOLUME IV OF THE HIs- 
TORY OF WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE 


by Susan B. Anthony, and 
Ida Husted Harper. 
This volume is sold separately, 25 


it gives recent data regarding suf 
frage, women in office, education, etc. 


Bound in cloth......... Price $2.00 
2.50 


LIFE AND WORK OF 


Anthony 


By Ida Husted Harper 
It is a fascinating story of the evolution of the great movement 


Three handsomely bound and illustrated volumes of 1,600 pages 


- 505 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Order any of the above articles from 


NATIONAL SUFFRAGE HEADQUARTERS 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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